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Report for 2013 

from the Chairman 


Last year’s report was a tribute to David Selwyn, after his sudden death. This year 
we can report that the Society has been able to pick itself up, and I hope you will 
agree that it is still thriving. 

It has been a busy year, dominated - and very happily too - by celebrations for 
the 200th anniversary of the publication of Pride and Prejudice. In February at 
the London study day Professor Richard Jenkyns gave the first ‘Brian Southam 
memorial lecture’. For the autumn conference we went to Brighton, and although 
we were disappointed not to see ‘all the glories of the camp ... dazzling with 
scarlet,’ and it was a bit cold for anyone to set themselves up for ever with a little 
sea bathing, we had an interesting and stimulating few days. 

The Annual General Meeting was addressed by Professor Peter Sabor of McGill 
University. His talk is printed in this Annual Report. 

In July the Governor of the Bank of England visited the Jane Austen House 
Museum and unveiled the new £10 bank note which will appear in 2017, displaying 
a portrait of Jane Austen. This generated a considerable amount of interest in 
the media and there was more later in the year when a turquoise ring which had 
belonged to Jane was auctioned at Sotheby’s. An export licence was refused, and 
money was raised from many sources, including Society members, to buy this 
charming ring which is now on show in the museum. 

David Selwyn generously left a legacy to the Society, and together with the 
Jane Austen Memorial Trust, a sermon scrap in her handwriting was purchased 
at auction. It is under conservation at the moment and will be displayed in the 
museum with an acknowledgement of David’s gift. 

Elizabeth Proudman 


Minutes of the 57th Annual General Meeting 
held on Saturday 20 July 2013 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 

(by courtesy of Chawton House Library) 

1 . The President, Richard Knight, welcomed members to the meeting. He said 
that the year had been one of sorrow and joy; sorrow at the death of David Selwyn; 
joy in the celebration of the 200th anniversary of the publication of Pride and 
Prejudice. This had generated unprecedented interest from the public, media and 
academics alike. He congratulated, and thanked, Elizabeth Proudman on taking 
over from David as Chairman. 

2. Apologies had been received from Irene Collins, Clare Graham, Richard 
Jenkyns, Gordon Myers and Julie and William Harrison. 
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3. Minutes of the AGM 2012 were approved unanimously by the members and 
signed by the President. 

4. Officers’Reports 

The Chairman, Elizabeth Proudman, said that it had been a difficult year 
for the Trustees (Committee), but they had done the best they could to keep the 
Society working hard and flourishing. David Selwyn had been Editor for nearly 20 
years. Vice Chairman for 5 years, and then Chairman for 3 years, and he had been 
very much the focus of the Jane Austen Society. 

As he became ill, he had had periods when he was not able to function for the 
Society. But he had been very brave and optimistic, and so remained in charge until 
the last few weeks of his life. In 2011 he had not been able to come to the AGM, 
but had attended in 2012, convinced that he had been cured. But it was not to be, 
and the Society would miss his amazing erudition, his knowledge, his enthusiasm 
and his humour; and his courage would always be remembered. Members were 
invited to sign a Book of Remembrance, and Maggie Lane, David’s close friend, 
would pay tribute to him in the afternoon session. 

One of his last contributions to the Society was his talk in Oxford at the 
Conference in September 2012 about The Loiterer , and James’and Henry Austen’s 
contributions to it. Maggie Lane had found the text for this among his papers after 
his death, and it had been published in the 2012 Annual Report, for members’ 
enjoyment. 

The Committee had had problems in losing both Chairman and Editor. But 
excellent News Letters and Annual Reports had continued to appear, and special 
thanks were due to Mary Hogg as Assistant Editor, Judith Blake at Sarsen Press, 
and to Maggie Lane, who had been co-opted to the Committee as Editor, and a 
worthy successor to David. 

The Chairman welcomed two of the Society’s Vice Presidents: Helen Lefroy 
and Diana Shervington. Sadly Irene Collins could not attend, but Marilyn Joice of 
the Northern Branch was asked to give her the Society’s very best wishes. 

The Chairman then asked the Trustees (Committee members) to stand and be 
recognised by the members. Apologies had been received from Richard Jenkyns, 
who was especially valued as a member of the Austen family - a descendant of 
James Austen. Jane’s eldest brother. Clare Graham, the Groups and Branches 
Coordinator, had also been unable to attend. The other Trustees were: Fiona 
Ainsworth. Sharron Bassett, Tony Corley, Anthony Finney, Bruce Johnstone, 
Marilyn Joice, Maggie Lane, Deirdre Le Faye, Maureen Stiller and Lesley Wilson. 
She thanked Maureen Stiller, Hon. Secretary, for her tireless work during David’s 
illness, Bruce Johnstone, Treasurer, and Fiona Ainsworth. Minutes Secretary, who 
had nobly taken on the role of Vice Chairman. 

The Committee members’ term of office would end in July 2014, when an 
election for a new Committee would be held. Nominations for new members 
would be welcome but this was an active committee and everyone needed to play 
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a part, be it helping with financial matters, publications, organising events, etc. 

Apart from the Committee Members, there were other people who worked 
very hard for the Society; grateful thanks were extended to Richard Knight, the 
President, for his help, advice and support. He attended Committee meetings, and 
allowed the Society to hold its AGM at Chawton. and he had been particularly 
helpful during David’s illness. Dr. Brian Joice was thanked for all his work in 
running the Society’s brilliant website, and also Patrick Stokes, who organised 
the Conferences and made all the arrangements for the AGM. It was with sadness 
that the Society announced the retirement of Rosemary Culley, who had been 
Membership Secretary since 1995. She had taken over what had been a rather 
disorganised card index, and had guided the Society into the computer age, but 
now felt that she could no longer carry on. The Society was very grateful to her 
for her years of friendly service, and she was presented with a bouquet by Bruce 
Johnstone, Hon. Treasurer. Sharron Bassett would be taking over as Membership 
Secretary. 

Many members would also remember Jean Freeman from Bath, a faithful 
member of the Society, who sadly died in 2008. In her memory, her son James 
ran the vintage bus from Winchester and Alton to Chawton for the AGM. It was a 
delightful addition to the AGM and the Society expressed their gratitude to him. 

The Committee had been worried that the Society’s expenditure had exceeded 
income in the last few years, but before they embarked on any more publications or 
plans for more educational programmes (Bursaries, etc) they were anxious to get 
everything on a more stable footing. Serena Moore was thanked for the excellent 
paper she had produced about possible Bursaries, but it had had to be put on hold 
for the present. 

In 2012, members were asked for the first time to collect their Annual Reports 
at the AGM, and they would be happy to hear that this arrangement had saved 
£257 on postage. It was recognised that members would not be able to read it 
before the AGM, which was not ideal, but the Committee would be happy to reply 
to members’ queries after they had had a chance of reading it. Maggie Lane, the 
new Editor, had also endeavoured to make the 2012 Report a little thinner, as the 
costs of printing and postage continued to rise. 

Members were already being given the opportunity of receiving their News 
Letters electronically, but the Chairman emphasised that this was optional, and 
would only be for members who indicated that they would be happy to receive 
them in that format. Members should let the Membership Secretary know if they 
wished to be added to that list. 

The Society was also making further efforts to keep up with the modern 
electronic world, in exploring the possibility of having a Facebook page, and 
members who would be interested in this were invited to help. 

The Society’s annual membership subscription was £20 pa, and this was 
considered to be good value. In a recent survey it was noted that it was much 
cheaper than the Bronte Society’s subscription of £24 plus £17.50 for the journal, 
or the Dickens Society’s of £17 plus £15 for the journal. Nevertheless, it was a 
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possibility that the Society might be obliged to increase subscriptions in future. 
The Chairman extended grateful thanks to all the life members who had given 
additional donations to the Society during the year. 

There had been three Committee meetings during the year: two in Chawton 
and one in London. In the past, most of the meetings had been held at Chawton 
but, partly to save money but mostly to make it easier for Committee members 
who came from further afield, one or two meetings a year were now being held in 
London. 

Clare Graham was the coordinator of the Groups and Branches of the Society, 
who held their usual annual meeting at the Cottage. Representatives attend to 
exchange reports of their activities, advice and discussion. The activities of the 
different Groups and Branches were something the Society was particularly proud 
of. with an amazing number of events round the country, both scholarly and 
entertaining, and catering for a wide range of interests. Reports of these events 
were included in the Annual Report and on the Society’s website. 

Sharron Bassett, both a Society Committee member and active member of 
the Scottish Branch, was still in the midst of an amazing work, creating a Society 
Archive. This entailed collecting, cataloging and indexing Society publications, 
Committee minutes. Branch records and publications, etc, to create a database/disc 
with back up. When complete, the Archive would then be available for research 
purposes. 

Marilyn Joice, Clare Graham and Maureen Stiller were members of the 
Society’s Education sub-committee and continued to work producing CDs with 
the text and illustrations for talks which members could request to use as a basis for 
a lecture or presentation on Jane Austen to community groups in their localities. It 
was thought that members might find it easier to give a presentation if they had a 
framework to start from, and several were already doing this. The talks were most 
suitable for general adult groups who were not based near Chawton. and a new one 
on Pride and Prejudice had just been produced in time for its 200th anniversary. 
The CDs were easy to use and had been extremely successful, and which helped to 
raise some funds for the Society. 

Patrick Stokes was thanked for his organisation of the excellent conference 
in Oxford in October 2012, which was attended by 91 people. The high spot was 
probably the talk from Professor Sutherland about the manuscript of The Watsons, 
which had been bought for the Bodleian Library, as reported at the 2011 AGM. On 
the Saturday, the weather was excellent for the visit to Blenheim and Rousham, but 
on the Sunday, there was torrential rain - fortunately, the day featured indoor talks. 
Papers from this conference were printed in the Annual Report for the benefit of 
members who were unable to attend, and for others who would wish to re-visit 
them. 

The 2013 Conference would be held in Brighton on 5 - 8 September, 
for the 200 th anniversary of Pride and Prejudice. In 2014 it would be held in 
Northamptonshire for the anniversary of Mansfield Park , and in 2015 would go 
much further afield to Scotland to celebrate Emma. 
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Apart from the New Letters and the Annual Report there had been no additional 
publications in 2012, but others continue to sell well. The best seller at present 
was Jane Austen and Lyme Regis written by Maggie Lane, which was about to be 
reprinted. Members would find some amazing bargains for sale on the Jane Austen 
Society stand, together with Jane Austen Society membership badges. In addition 
to being attractive, the sales of the badges assisted the Society’s finances. 

The continuing generosity of JASNA (Jane Austen Society of North America) 
towards various sites associated with the Austen family was acknowledged. 
Between 2010 and 2012 they had donated a total of $26,254. 

The Society noted with sadness the retirement of Louise West, curator of the 
Jane Austen House Museum, but were happy to meet the new curator Mary Guyatt, 
with whom the Society would continue its long-term cooperation. Louise became a 
Life Member of the Society long before she became Curator of the Museum, so her 
connection with the Society would continue, as our friendship did with previous 
curators Tom Carpenter and Jean Bowden. The Society cooperated with the work 
at the Museum within the limits of its aims and objectives as a Charity, and Isabel 
Hughes, Chairman of the Trustees of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust would give 
a brief presentation on affairs at the Museum in the afternoon session. 

Chawton House Library would be open between 12.30-2.30 for members to 
visit. It would be open again for Heritage Day on 14 September 2013, between 
10.00 and 16.00, but on other days it would be open for use by anyone, provided 
that an advance telephone appointment was made. 

Concerns had been raised about the Jane Austen Memorial garden in Lyme 
Regis. A lot of progress had been made with this garden now that the landslip had 
been consolidated. A group of very enthusiastic people in the town was willing 
to look after the garden, a lot of planting had been done with the help of Diana 
Shervington. and the Town Council was supportive of the Society’s plans. The 
concrete plaque had been cleaned, and the repair of the brass plaque was in hand, 
and it was hoped that an impressive rose garden could be established by next 
year. 

8 College Street in Winchester had been redecorated and now looked very 
good. It belongs to Winchester College, and is maintained as part of their regular 
works programme. 

In accordance with requests for membership cards, these had been sent out 
with the Spring Newsletter, and it was hoped that everyone would, by now, know 
their membership number. 

Excavations had continued at the site of Jane Austen’s birthplace, Steventon 
Rectory, and the results should be published in early 2014. 

The Chairman noted that she had been interviewed by a Spanish TV company, 
in Spanish, a language that she did not know, by a girl who knew little English. 
She was not sure how stimulating the resulting film had been, but it had been seen 
and had produced a new Society member from Mexico. 

The Northern Branch had been pleased to give its accolade to an English 
Heritage exhibition at Belsay Hall, and Deirdre Le Faye had given a talk at the 
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Stampex exhibition when the commemorative Jane Austen stamps were issued. 

The Chairman announced that a new £10 note was due, with a portrait to 
replace Charles Darwin. The choice of design was in the gift of the Governor of 
the Bank of England and it was pleasing to hear the retiring Governor, Sir Mervyn 
King, say in his discussion with MPs, that ‘a Jane Austen note had been up and 
running for the last few years’. When it was suggested to him that other women 
might be considered too, he had said it was a clearly a decision for his successor, 
but that ‘Jane Austen would be quietly waiting in the wings’. 

Anyone recently walking through Hyde Park would have been startled to see 
a 12ft fibreglass figure rising from the Serpentine. It was, of course, wearing a 
wet T-shirt, and was supposed to be a cross between Lawrence Olivier, Matthew 
McFadyen and Colin Firth. The statue was due to move to Lyme Park, where it 
would be seen by two members of the Committee, Marilyn Joice and Maureen 
Stiller, who would be taking part in a Pride and Prejudice exhibition there in 
January 2014. 

Members were reminded that the Society had paid £500 to sponsor a document 
in the John Murray Archive at the National Library of Scotland, which was the 
original Subscription List for Mansfield Park. It was considered that this was in 
keeping with the aims and objectives of the Society. The Society had received a 
Certificate for this specifically, and was also on the donor list of the Library. So it 
was with great pleasure that the Chairman announced that David McClay, Curator 
of the John Murray Collection at the National Library of Scotland, would be the 
speaker at the Society’s next Annual General Meeting. 

The Chairman summed up by saying that, for most members of the Society, 
the most exciting part of the year was to be at the Annual General Meeting in 
Chawton, the village where Jane Austen lived; from where her first novel was 
published two hundred years ago; where the Society’s Annual Lecture was given; 
and where there was every opportunity to meet other like-minded people in such 
lovely surroundings. 

The President thanked the Chairman for her Report. 

The Honorary Secretary, Maureen Stiller, advised that the membership figures 
for the year ended 30 June 2013 stood at 1543. This figure took account of 63 
members who had joined or had been reinstated during the year, 24 who had 
resigned, 21 who had died and 27 who had been removed from the database, either 
having not renewed their membership despite reminders, or with whom contact 
had been lost. She asked members to ensure that their subscription payments were 
in line with the current rates published in the Annual Report. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Bruce Johnstone, said that, whilst the finance of the 
Society remained healthy, it was, in common with most charities, facing challenges 
of reduced income and continuing low rates of return on savings and investments, 
against rising costs of goods and services. From the Honorary Secretary’s Report 
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it was seen that membership numbers were holding up, which was encouraging. 
In addition, and as reported by the Chairman, income from subscriptions has 
been topped up by additional donations from members - and life members in 
particular - for which the Committee was most grateful. Donations of any amount 
would obviously help and continue to be greatly appreciated. Income was also 
being supplemented by the sale of membership badges and advertising space in 
publications. 

An investment strategy had been produced which, whilst unlikely to produce 
exciting riches, would contribute an improvement to income to help offset the 
current deficit. Investments were, of course, not immune to risk to capital; therefore 
the final proposals would shortly be subjected to independent financial advice to 
confirm that the strategy was appropriate to the Society’s aims and needs and did 
not present undue risk. 

Potential savings had been identified in publication and storage costs. The 
Annual Report and News Letters represented a significant contribution to the 
Society’s aims but, as a consequence, together with the AGM, they contributed to 
the larger items of annual expenditure. It was hoped to increase the proportion of 
News Letters sent by e-mail at a time of high postage costs. The Committee also 
proposed to make modest rather than significant grants or donations in the short 
term. 

These measures together were unlikely to result in a surplus, but it was 
anticipated that they would help to reduce the deficit. As mentioned in the 
Chairman’s Report, the Committee may need to consider the possibility of 
increasing subscription rates in the future, depending on the outcome of all these 
measures. 

Finally, the Treasurer added his own thanks to Rosemary Culley for her hard 
work in processing all the membership subscriptions and AGM receipts over the 
years. 

5. Any Other Business 

5.1 In reply to a query from Peter Cornwall, it was stated that Facebook was an 
electronic tool which a different, and generally younger section of the populace, 
took for granted, and used regularly, as a means of communication between 
themselves and other organisations. Its appeal was that it was reactive, in that 
it flagged up immediately to the subscriber any event that the Society wished to 
promote, rather than the recipient pro-actively choosing to visit the website. There 
was still some way to go before the Society considered that it had a suitable site but 
hoped that it would eventually attract more of that audience to the Society. 

5.2 Maureen Kelly (Scottish Branch) asked that if the Society proposed to continue 
issuing Annual Reports at the AGM, whether or not the Accounts could be emailed 
to members in advance, to give them the opportunity of studying them. In reply 
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to the point that the majority of members who had not given their email address 
would not be able to study them similarly, she felt that they would not necessarily 
feel disadvantaged. It was not considered acceptable to put them on the website. 

6. Date of Next Meeting Saturday 12 July 2014 


Branches and Groups 


Bath and Bristol 

Our programme for 2013 began amidst the snow and ice! We were looking forward 
to a talk by David Selwyn on ‘Domestic Consumerism’ which, having learnt how 
to do Power Point presentations, he was looking forward to giving us. David was 
a long-term member of the group but his ill health had meant he had been forced 
to forego many of our activities, so this was a chance for him to come back to the 
fold. 

Alas, the bad weather made it too difficult for him; risking the lane from his 
house to the main road would have been foolish, so very reluctantly he withdrew. 
It was, in the circumstances, extremely sad, as that would have been the last time 
we should have been able to enjoy one of his witty and informative talks; his death 
has left quite a gap in our group and for that, as well as for all his other talents, we 
miss him. 

We were, as can be imagined, now in rather a quandary as we only had 48 hours 
to find another speaker. But (pause for fanfare) at this point a Knight in Shining 
Armour arrived in the guise of Gavin Turner, our previous and highly esteemed 
Chairman of the group. Gavin, having hoped to enjoy David’s talk, very generously 
offered to be the speaker himself. His subject was ‘Jane Austen's Clergymen’ 
and, despite the weather which made it difficult for some members to reach us, 
thirty people attended and thoroughly enjoyed Gavin’s excellent presentation on a 
subject of enormous interest. Needless to say, we were all exceptionally grateful to 
him and he really earned the lovely tea which followed. 

In April we were treated to a talk by Frances Hughes from the Garrick Club 
who spoke on ‘The Theatre in Jane Austen’s Time’. This was a fascinating subject 
and one which Jane Austen herself, thespian lover as she was, might have enjoyed 
as it encompassed a great deal of which even she might not have been aware! 
Around fifty people turned up, and the talk was followed, as usual, by a splendid 
sandwich tea. 

Our summer event was a do-it-yourself picnic lunch in the grounds of the 
Holburne Museum. Dr. Alexander Sturgis gave a talk on the proposals for the 
regeneration of Sydney Gardens and we made a donation of £100 to the museum 
towards their purchase of an exquisite, embroidered basket which was subsequently 
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bought by them and is now on display in the museum. The wonderful weather 
made it a really lovely afternoon. 

In November we had another of our informal discussions which, naturally, this 
year was on Pride and Prejudice. In front of the roaring fire in Anne and Michael 
Davis’s drawing room, we had a very jolly afternoon and then enjoyed Anne’s 
yummy scones and cakes and chatted some more. A really pleasant end to the 
year’s events. 

Diana White 


Cambridge 

The year began with group watching and discussing the BBC programme on Paula 
Byrne’s drawing. This was a very lively debate with the membership divided in 
their opinions on the authenticity of the drawing. Our interest was also renewed in 
the new findings about the Rice portrait, realising that there is probably room for 
much further discussion on this topic in the future. 

In May members were invited to use their imaginations to come up with up to 
six guests to invite to dinner, real or imagined from the world of Jane Austen. It 
was a well attended meeting with a wide range of guests with the surprise being 
Henry Tilney making an appearance at many tables! Some wanted to know how 
the couples fared when the books had ended, one placed six odious characters 
together than fled the scene and one new member chose a meeting of minds with 
the apothecaries from the novels. The evening was considered a great success with 
many members taking part. 

On July 23rd we held our Strawberry Tea. This year the weather was kind to 
us and the tea was celebrated in a member’s Cambridge garden. As it was the 
anniversary year of Pride and Prejudice we invited Elizabeth Proudman to give 
a talk on the novel which was much enjoyed by all. As usual the members were 
generous in producing cakes and articles to sell. 

On October 22nd one of our own members, Ian Hill, gave a talk which was 
made up of excepts from other authors from both before and after Jane Austen 
that he felt may have influenced Jane Austen, may have been influenced by her or 
where there are parallels. It was an interesting and interactive evening with a range 
of authors from Charles Dickens to P. G. Woodehouse. 

On December 14th 21 members enjoyed our annual reception and lunch in the 
Munro Room and Old Senior Combination Room at Queens’ College Cambridge. 
This year, following the meal, there was a talk by Hazel Mills on ‘Jane Austen and 
Birthdays’ as mentioned in her letters. The talk ended with an extract from Jack 
and Alice , which appeared in Volume the First of her Juvenilia written when she 
was probably about thirteen years old and describes a drunken masquerade given 
to celebrate the 55th birthday of a Mr Johnson of Pammydiddle. 

Hazel Mills 
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Hampshire 

2013 was a reasonably successful year with good attendances at our events. The 
Group sponsored the Young Writers Competition at Jane Austen’s House Museum, 
contributing to the prizes for the different age groups of the entrants. The theme 
for 2013 was ‘First Impressions’ and the entries were very imaginative. 

Our first event of 2013 was our Annual General Meeting held at Jane Austen’s 
House in May when our speaker was Alan Turton who gave an illustrated talk on 
The Militia in Jane Austen’s Time. This was the start of our year focussing on 
Pride and Prejudice. Tea and cake after the meeting were enjoyed by us all when 
everyone was able to meet and catch up with each other. 

In July, Elizabeth Proudman led a discussion on ‘What you love (and hate) 
about Pride and Prejudice’. This was a very lively and enjoyable session after 
which we all went over to Cassandra’s Cup for a cream tea. 

In September, on a pouring wet day, Geraldine Buchanan took us for a Jane 
Austen themed walk in Winchester. Despite the weather, we had a good time, 
Geraldine found us a couple of relevant bolt holes during the walk and we had a 
lovely cream tea in the cathedral refectory afterwards where we forgot about the 
weather outside. 

October found us back at Jane Austen’s house where Debbie Charlton of 
ArchaeoBriton told us about the geophysical investigations and archaeological dig 
at Steventon. This was an interesting and fascinating presentation. Refreshments 
including home made cakes and scones were appreciated by everyone attending! 

Our last event in 2013 was a Birthday lunch at Brasserie Blanc in Winchester. 
It was a convivial occasion, the meal was delicious, beautifully served and 
thoroughly enjoyed by us all. 

Lesley Wilson 


Kent 

The Kent Branch once again had a busy and productive year, with a high and 
enthusiastic attendance at all meetings. As always, the year began with the 
AGM in March, held at Goodnestone Park. After a delicious home-cooked 
lunch, an unusually high number of AGM attendees enjoyed a typically lively 
and entertaining talk given by Professor John Mullan on ‘Jane Austen’s Silent 
Characters’. John never wishes his audience to be silent, and always encourages 
maximum participation - there is no dropping off at his lectures. 

Our annual Summer Event in June at Godmersham Park was equally well 
attended. We celebrated Pride and Prejudice by wearing Regency bonnets, and 
with a quiz prepared by committee members Paul and Elbe Morris. In the morning 
we gathered in the lecture hall for a delightful and excellently researched talk with 
readings by actress Karin Fernald on Jane Austen’s Juvenilia. Karin had made her 
own selection of the precocious Jane’s early poems, stories and plays, and gave us 
an enlightening and entertaining mix. After picnics in the grounds we returned to 
the hall to listen to The Regency Duo, with singer Ruth Gomme accompanied on 
a square piano by Jean Phillips, both in period costume. A Rondo was taken from 
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Jane’s own manuscripts, as were four dances that could have been danced by the 
Bennet girls. Ruth also sang three lovely folk songs. 

On a fine day in September Paul and Elbe Morris led an Austenite ramble 
from Godmersham to Chilham, where Emma was filmed, and where Jane danced 
at Chilham Castle. In November, the Annual Winter Lunch again took place at 
Broome Park, near Canterbury. Before a delicious meal. Hazel Mills from the 
Cambridge Branch gave us a splendid talk on Food and Dining in Jane Austen’s 
Time. Hazel’s command of domestic detail, Austen’s novels and the social and 
historic context was most impressive, and gave us an excellent appetite for lunch. 

In Tonbridge, Vivian Branson organised the Annual Birthday Lecture, held at 
the Church of St Peter and St Paul where Jane’s father preached. The speaker was 
again Professor John Mullan on ‘What Matters in Jane Austen’, another equally 
robust talk that was much appreciated by a large audience. The talk was followed 
by tea and delicious cakes made by Vivian. 

Novel Views met twice during the year. In April we talked about how each of 
us first came to read and love Jane Austen’s novels, and in October we met at our 
own Miss Bates’s beautiful old cottage to discuss our choices of which Austenite 
characters we would like to invite to dinner. Each member present had chosen 
a different combination of guests, some quiet and civilised, others involving 
potential conflict. Fanny Price was the most popular guest, followed by Henry and 
Mary Crawford. 

The thirteenth edition of the Kent Branch publication Austentations , edited by 
Chairman Averil Clayton, was ready to be collected at the AGM, to save postage. 
60 pages with full colour illustrations featured several articles written by Branch 
members, including Sheila Kindred, Margaret Wilson, Paul Morris, Bridget 
Duckenfield and Jill Webster. Three full-colour editions of the Branch Newsletter 
also appeared, edited by Pauline Causer. Both Austentations and the Newsletter are 
free to members. Members can choose to receive the Newsletter electronically, and 
have £1 taken off their subscriptions. 

A full and enjoyable year for the Kent Branch. In 2014 we will be celebrating 
the 20th anniversary of the founding of the Branch, which has given so many 
people so much pleasure. 

Jill Webster 


London 

The first talk of 2013 was given in February by Mark Nicholls, “tea ambassador” 
forTwinings tea, and in whose premises in the Strand Jane purchased tea. The talk 
was spurred by a remark Jane wrote to Cassandra from London in March 1814 
about the rise in the price in tea and saying that she will not pay Twining (sic) until 
later in the day. In a second letter she says that her mother has forgotten to give her 
money to pay for the tea and she (Jane) does not have sufficient funds to do so - tea 
was extraordinarily expensive. Sadly there are few accounts left of the Austens’ 
purchases, as Twinings storeroom was destroyed by fire. 

Professor Emma Clery, from the University of Southampton, opened our 
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full-day AGM in March with a talk on Jane Austen’s view of London in Pride 
and Prejudice. This was followed by an engaging illustrated update by Debbie 
Charlton, the archaeologist who has been excavating the Steventon Rectory site. 
In the afternoon, we welcomed Hazel Jones to give a talk on Jane Austen and 
marriage. 

We had two summer outings. In April a small group made a 4-day trip to 
Derbyshire “in the footsteps of the Gardiners”, expertly organised and guided 
by Sara Hebblethwaite, a London Group Committee member and a Blue Badge 
Guide, and visits included Chatsworth, Lyme Park and Haddon Hall. The second 
outing in June was to the recently restored no 1 Royal Crescent in Bath, which has 
been reunited with the servants’ wing. The only resident of no 1 from 1776 was 
Henry Sandford, an Anglo-Irish widower. This was of particular interest to our 
London Group Chairman as Henry was an ancestor of her husband, Tom Wills- 
Sandford. The building has been magnificently transformed and much informed 
by the discovery, in Ireland, of two of Henry’s commonplace books, which are 
filled with gossip and stories about his life in Bath. 

In October we held our annual Patricia Clarke Memorial Lecture day. The 
Lecture had been instituted in memory of our past Chairman and this was given, 
in the afternoon, by Maggie Lane. Maggie had abstracted the content of her talk 
from her published book Understanding Austen - key concepts in the novels , but 
specifically with reference to Pride and Prejudice. In the morning, London 
Group member, Hellen Blackwell, entertained us with an interactive session 
entitled “Language and Power”, to demonstrate how Jane’s ostensibly polite 
social discourse presented subtle, and not so subtle, mechanisms to control and 
manipulate both characters and the reader. This was followed by Professor Joyce 
Simpson, formerly of Leeds Trinity University, who gave a talk on education in 
Pride and Prejudice, not only in the formal sense, but in how the heroine learns 
through reflection, listening and reasoning to arrive at “correct” knowledge. 

Our final event of the year, as with most other Branches and Groups, was our 
Birthday Lunch, held at the Royal Overseas League in St James’. It was once again 
attended by our Patron John Mullan, who was entertaining as ever, and his wife, 
and entertainment was provided by Group Committee Member Anthony Finney 
and member Guy Powell in an 18th-century version of “Desert Island Discs”. Mr 
Darcy, of course, was the guest! 

Heather Wills-Sandford 


Midlands 

We began the year by having to cancel our AGM and reschedule it because of 
heavy snow at the end of March and eventually held it at the end of April. We had 
talks by one of our own members, Chris Sandrawich, on some possible locations 
of Pemberley and also a lecture by Deborah Wynne of Chester University. 

In July the Jane Austen Society of North America, JASNA, came to the 
Midlands to visit Hamstall Ridware where the Reverend Edward Cooper, first 
cousin to Jane Austen, was rector of the church of St Michael and All Angels. 
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Committee member Carol Taylor welcomed the visitors and Chris Sandrawich 
spoke about the local area and its Austen connections. The JASNA visitors stayed 
at Buxton for a couple of days, visiting Lyme Park and Longnor on the following 
day and Chatsworth the next day, where our Vice-Chair Jack Barber welcomed 
them, along with Jan Barber and Hilary Robinson. During the reception there, 
Chris Sandrawich gave a talk about the close correlation between Jane Austen’s 
description of Pemberley and the layout and details of Chatsworth. Our JASNA 
friends then went off to visit Stoneleigh Abbey. 

As usual we had our Strawberry Tea during the summer, this year in August 
at Melbourne House in Derbyshire, which has a most interesting garden layout 
dating back to 1704 so would have been mature at the time of Jane Austen. 

We had a very enjoyable Autumn Tour to Stratford-upon-Avon in October, 
visiting the Shakespeare Centre for a talk by Jon Stobart on Stoneleigh Abbey in 
the eighteenth century, and then on to Adlestrop in Gloucestershire, where Victoria 
Huxley, author of Jane Austen and Adlestrop, gave us an interesting tour of the 
village, explaining how its layout would have been in Jane Austen’s time. We then 
had an excellent tea in the village hall before returning to Stratford for a talk by 
Victoria on the Leighs of Adlestrop and Stoneleigh, which helped us to understand 
more fully the complications of the Leigh inheritance. 

Our Jane Austen birthday dinner was held at Weston Hall in Staffordshire, 
where entertainment was provided by Rosie Lomas - a tiny girl with a wonderful 
voice - accompanied by Katarzyna Kowalik on the keyboard. Expensive, but 
excellent entertainment in the spirit of Jane Austen’s time. 

Ian Walton 


Northern 

We started the year’s events on Saturday 9 March in York when Branch member 
David Richardson gave the lecture A Walk in the Park - a new look at the story of 
Fanny Price. David’s opening remark, that he’d hazard a guess that Fanny Price 
was most people’s least favourite heroine, set the tone for a lecture that took as its 
premise the fact that Mansfield Park is the most profound of the novels. This was 
a demanding lecture which well repaid the need for his listeners to really listen. 

On 27 April in Leeds, we held a study day on Pride and Prejudice , led by Dr Bill 
Hutchings. The fully-subscribed, limited place day was an outstanding success, 
with attendees working in groups discussing subjects prompted by guidelines from 
Dr Hutchings. 

On Monday 3 June, another of our Branch members, Alan Thwaite, organised 
and led a walking tour of Georgian Newcastle - ‘a place quite northward’! We 
spent an exciting, exhausting, sunlit day walking round the city learning of its 
Georgian history and beautiful buildings. Most of us made a real break of the 
trip and some were fortunate enough to be able to visit Belsay Hall and to see the 
exhibition of costumes from various Austen films and TV dramatisations. 

Saturday 6 July was our summer outing, this year to Beningborough Hall and 
gardens, near York. We were greeted by two tour guides dressed in period costume 
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based on two of the Hall’s portraits. Peg Woffington and Sir Godfrey Kneller - a 
great start to a great day. The Hall is magnificent and its history fascinating. After 
lunch in the garden cafe we had guided tours of the gardens, then afternoon tea 
before leaving for home. 

On Saturday 14 September, in York. John Spencer, curator of Bankfield 
Museum, Halifax gave a costume presentation entitled Military Wives and Women 
Camp Followers , detailing the lives of women in a military setting in Austen’s 
time. A fascinating insight into a way of life far different from modern day 
“married quarters’’. 

Saturday 2 November, in York, was our AGM and business meeting. One 
committee member resigned due to other commitments, all other members were re¬ 
elected and we co-opted a new volunteer who is helping with setting up the Branch 
Facebook page. Our guest speaker following the business meeting was Professor 
Richard Cronin of Glasgow University who gave a talk entitled Jane Austen and 
the Invention of the Literary Novel. This used the argument that Jane “invented” 
literary fiction in her ambition to raise the status of the novel, previously much 
derided, and her famous defence of the novel in Northanger Abbey. 

Our magazine. Impressions, published three times a year, continued to offer 
an excellent mix of articles learned or light-hearted; reports of events; quizzes; 
competitions; reviews of books, the occasional poem, our Diary of Events and 
notices of interesting events at other Branches and in the Jane Austen world at 
large. 

Julia Taylor 


Scottish 

The Scottish Branch started its year with its Annual General Meeting on 26th 
January. We were delighted to have our very own Tom Kelly from the Scottish 
Branch who gave a Talk entitled “Dads, Cads and Lads”. Tom looked at Sense & 
Sensibility and examined the ‘Dads’ who direct the affairs of families, the ‘Cads’ 
who disrupt them and the ‘Lads’ who heroically woo and wed the heroines and 
start up new families. This was an extremely enjoyable illustrated talk that was 
both amusing and informative. 

Our next event was a very successful one-day Symposium on 2nd March. This 
was held at the Garvock House Hotel in Dunfermline and was entitled ‘Jane Austen 
- Travel & Technology’. Our speakers were Hazel Jones, South West Branch who 
gave a talk entitled ‘North to Pemberley’, Hazel Mills, Cambridge Group, whose 
topic was ‘Know your Curricle from your Phaeton’ and finally Alan Thwaite, from 
the Northern Branch who talked on ‘Lunaticks, Boys Toys and Heroines’. All of 
these speakers were excellent, and we had a very enjoyable day. 

Our Novel Study day was in Kelvingrove Art Gallery in Glasgow on 11th May. 
Our topic this year was The Watsons and discussion was led by Nora Bartlett, 
from the University of St.Andrews. Nora is a regular speaker with the Scottish 
Branch and once again gave a very insightful talk. An interesting aspect of this 
Study Day was the attendance of a reporter and photographer from The Scotsman 
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newspaper wishing to do a piece on our branch activities. Members of the Scottish 
Branch and the University of Glasgow Group dressed in costume for this event and 
were photographed at the venue to accompany the article, which appeared in The 
Scotsman on Saturday 25th May. 

The Strawberry Tea on 15th June was held at Mellerstain House near Kelso. 
Mellerstain House was begun in 1725 and finally completed in 1778 as a result of 
collaboration between the Baillie family and architects William and Robert Adam. 
We had a tour of the house where we enjoyed the fine paintings, embroidery and 
the classical Robert Adam’s architecture, followed by a splendid tea in Melleratain 
House tearoom. The weather was sunshine and showers but it was a very successful 
day out. 

In August we were fortunate to have Susannah Fullerton from the Jane Austen 
Society of Australia who was hosting an Australian Literary Tour of Scotland 
during which she agreed to speak to our branch. This was an extremely enjoyable 
event where Susannah talked about her book Happily Ever After which was written 
to celebrate 200 years of Pride and Prejudice. 

The Autumn Meeting was held in Wardie Church in Edinburgh on 19th 
October. Our chairman Maureen Kelly gave a talk entitled ‘Did Marianne Sing 
Scots Songs?” Maureen dressed in Regency attire and as well as giving a very 
interesting illustrated talk about the background of the Scots songs that Jane 
Austen knew, she also sang a number of them with piano accompaniment. This 
was another very successful event. 

Our Annual Birthday Lunch took place in Dunfermline on 14th December and 
we had a very enjoyable afternoon. Held in the Georgian Garvock House Hotel, 
the chef cooked a lunch taken from The Jane Austen Cookbook and Tom Kelly 
and David Gibson read and performed items from some of Jane’s amusing male 
characters, including Mr Woodhouse and his ‘egg boiled very soft’. 

Our affiliated group. The University of Glasgow Group, has continued to flourish 
this year. They have a regular group who attend a number of activities including a 
‘tea crawl’ of the ‘best and brightest of Glasgow’s Teahouses’, a ‘spooky candle¬ 
lit evening’ at Halloween and they had a Christmas party in December where 
members were encouraged to ‘bring a Christmas treat from their own country’. 
With book discussion groups on Emma and Sense and Sensibility they, like us, had 
another very successful year. 

Ann Bates 


Southern Circle 

The Southern Circle is a group of enthusiasts who get together to discuss all 
matters Austen in an informal way; membership is drawn mainly from Hampshire 
and Surrey. The two 2013 meetings took place in March at Chawton and in the 
autumn at Manor House School, Little Bookham. 

As 2013 of course marked the 200th anniversary of Pride and Prejudice, at 
the spring reunion the subject for discussion was “How different would Pride and 
Prejudice have been as an epistolary novel?” (conclusion: slower in pace and not 
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as good) and at the autumn meeting we discussed the importance of family in the 
novel. 

At the AGM, the group invited members of the Jane Austen Society to 
participate in two activities related to Pride and Prejudice : Vote for a Quote and a 
Quotations Word search. 

We are always eager to welcome new members who love talking about Jane 
Austen. 

Fiona Ainsworth 


South West 

Our members live at a daunting distance from Hampshire, which does have the 
advantage of stimulating interest in our local events. The formula of two speakers 
at each meeting seems to suit members, giving us a lengthy lunch break to allow 
for conversation, not to mention facilitating the easy access to Exeter shops of 
which Mrs Allen would have approved. 

The 2013 programme began with a fascinating talk by our own Hazel Jones 
entitled ‘North to Pemberley,’ followed by Tim Bullamore (editor of Regency 
World and obituarist for the Telegraph and Times ) on the art of obituary writing, 
including in Jane Austen’s time. In March we pondered a religious theme, with 
Gavin Turner of the Bath branch speaking to us about Jane Austen and the clergy, 
followed by the Reverend Michael Kenning on religion in the novels. At our June 
meeting Dr Bill Hutchings, in a talk entitled ‘Neither gaudy nor uselessly fine,’ 
opened our eyes to the taste, order and balance in the best of Austen’s interiors as 
well as in her own consummate artistry. In the afternoon. Diana White from Bath 
gave a well-researched talk, with demonstrations, of the history of dance and its 
importance in Austen’s world. 

From our October meeting we came away knowing our curricle from our 
phaeton, thanks to Hazel Mills, and why John Thorpe was so anxious to say his 
gig (Skoda) was jolly nearly a Ferrari (curricle). The afternoon session was a two- 
hander by Maggie Fane and Angela Barlow entitled ‘Fady Catherine and other 
widows’. When Maggie and Angela join forces it always feels as though we are 
at the theatre for the afternoon. All those merry, mercenary and mean widows 
were paraded for our inspection as to how they survived by a combination of 
ruthlessness, cunning, and ingenuity. 

The branch was involved in two ‘outside’ events in 2013. The nearby village of 
Upton Pyne claims, because it is ‘four miles northward of Exeter,’ and has a great 
house, a cottage and a hill, that it is the setting for Sense and Sensibility , and with 
great ingenuity one hot day in July they hosted a full day’s programme of walks 
and talks in aid of their church restoration fund. Then in September a group of us 
attended David Selwyn’s memorial at Bristol Grammar School. His many friends 
celebrated his remarkable talents in poetry, music and song. Patrick Stokes spoke 
of his work for the Society, Maggie Fane described his two major books and Gavin 
Turner read a poem by James Austen from one of the volumes of verse edited by 
David for the Jane Austen Society. 
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Despite being in her nineties, our stalwart Patron, Diana Shervington. delights 
us by managing to attend almost every meeting, thanks to the assistance of Patrick 
Stokes and Pam Worth. Our ‘Pleasant Intelligence’ news sheet provides a regular 
flow of news and reviews, with reminders of future meetings. 

Penny Townsend 


The Wickhams in a Place quite Northward 

Alan Thwaite 

In June 2013 an additional event was added to the calendar of the Northern Branch 
of the Jane Austen Society - a visit to Newcastle upon Tyne. The purpose was to 
gain an impression of what this northern city may have been like two hundred 
years earlier. The reason, of course, was the celebration of the publication of Pride 
and Prejudice in 1813. The original version, with the title First Impressions , was 
written in the period 1796-1797. Towards the end of the novel we learn that George 
Wickham has ‘the promise of an ensigncy in General -’s regiment, now quartered 
in the North’. We know that Mrs Bennet did not like the idea of Lydia going to 
Newcastle, ‘a place quite northward ... when the stay was likely to continue at least 
a twelvemonth’. Certainly, it was a long way from Mery ton but did she not like the 
place? The purpose of this essay is to consider what sort of place Newcastle was 
between 1795 to 1815, the period within which we might suppose the Wickhams 
may have been there; where the regiment could have been based and whether the 
town would have offered facilities at which Lydia could have enjoyed herself. 

Getting to Newcastle upon Tyne from the south was a task in itself. Assuming 
the journey north from London was by coach (rather than by ship), the shortest 
time would have taken at least two days, generally via York. In 1782 there appear 
to have been three coaches a day. taking six inside passengers for a cost of £2.2s. 
(two pounds, two shillings) in one case or £3,3s. in another. One was an inferior 
Diligence service which cost £2.10s. and took only three inside passengers. What 
the more expensive journeys offered is not clear. At the turn of the century there 
were at least four coaches, including the mail, with names like ‘The Highflyer’, 
the ‘Charlotte’ and the ‘Telegraph’. Those on the southward trip left Newcastle 
at specific times between 3 a.m. and 10 a.m. every day, even on Sunday in some 
cases. 

The Great North Road would be used for much of the way using one or other 
of the northerly options. Whichever was taken, the approach to Newcastle required 
all coaches to climb Beacon Hill, the highest point on the route, just south of the 
then small town of Gateshead. Arriving on a clear day, they would have had a 
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splendid panoramic view of a large part of County Durham to the west, the Tyne 
Valley to the north-west and, to the north, most of Northumberland, with the long 
sweep of the Cheviot Hills over which runs the border with Scotland, 40 and more 
miles away. Passengers would be over 500 feet above the recently rebuilt Tyne 
Bridge across the river, and only two and a quarter miles from it. 1 It was a steep 
drop. The average gradient is 1 in 24, which starts with a descent of 1 in 15 for 
nearly a quarter of a mile and finishes with a very steep, short drop of 1 in 9 down 
Bottle Bank to the bridge. The first quarter of a mile on the other side, along the 
quay, and up the narrow street called ‘Side’ to the parish church of St Nicholas, 
was almost as steep and there was a final mile and a quarter uphill to Newcastle 
Barracks. One has to wonder about the number of horses needed for such arduous 
work, to say nothing of how the carriages were braked and the nervousness of 
passengers on such steep hills. 2 

Had it been Darcy that was going to Newcastle, he would probably have found 
something out about the town before setting off. which is what we will do. 



The 16th Century buildings, some with fashionable’ Georgian facades, on the street called 
Close. The white triangle is exactly opposite the location of Pons Aelius, its replacement 
mediaeval bridge and the third, C.18 replacement, which Lydia and Wickham would have 
crossed. Now the Swing Bridge stands there. 


Newcastle has Roman origins. They built a bridge. Pons Aelius, the family 
name of Emperor Hadrian, and then a fort, of the same name, immediately 
above it. The Saxons, who followed, called the place Monkchester and it became 
Newcastle on the destruction of the Saxon settlement by Robert Curthose, eldest 
son of William I (‘The Conqueror’). The ‘New Castle’ he built in 1080 stood on, 
and its 1168-72 replacement still stands on, the site of the Roman fort. 1 In 1698 
Celia Fiennes (1662-1741), the famous traveller, considered that Newcastle was 
‘a noble town tho’ in a bottom, it most resembles London of any place in England, 
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its buildings Lofty and Large, of brick mostly or stone.’ The evidence of wealth 
is on the quayside, where some of the very impressive sixteenth and seventeenth 
century houses still stand. Lydia and Wickham would have seen and passed these. 

Money came from wool and later industries such as glass-making, and 
dealings associated with coal, before the time when that was physically handled 
in Newcastle. Through the coal trade in particular, there was much direct contact 
with London and its society, as well as through the number of local newspapers. 
The first bank in Newcastle was only the second to be created outside London. 
The town was also the largest centre of printing after London. Cambridge and 
Oxford. These attributes led to the desire of the landowners, their accountants and 
attorneys, who were the up and coming men, to have facilities akin to those of the 
London gentry. Longstanding local families included the Bowes, 4 Greys, 5 Percys, 6 
Shaftos, 7 Swinburnes, and the Ridleys, many making their money from coal. 8 

At the time First Impressions was being written, most of Newcastle was still 
within the City Walls (c.1265), which had six gates until 1797, when expansion of 
the town began to bring about their demolition. Some gates still stood in 1813 but 
by 1823 all had gone. Some western parts of the wall still exist. With this in mind, 
we can look at the development that took place up to the time Wickham and Lydia 
would have arrived. Clearly visible would have been a town with an essentially 
mediaeval layout but with an increasing number of modern. Georgian, buildings. 

At the start of the eighteenth century, Newcastle was the fourth largest town in 
the country and it was expanding. 9 New houses, of red brick in the recognisable 
Georgian style, were built higher up the hill away from the busy river activities, 
especially in West Gate Street (now Westgate Road, top of map). Even in 1649 
this was described as ‘broad and private’, by 1733 it was ‘chiefly inhabited by 
clergy and gentry’ and was still ‘a long airy and pleasant street [containing] several 
very handsome houses, having gardens or grass plots behind’ in 1827. 10 By 1770 
the adjacent Charlotte Square (top-left in map), the first London-style housing 
development associated with a garden, had been built in Newcastle by William 
Newton. It has recently been restored. 

We need also to consider the provision for the military. Newcastle was the 
place where General Wade’s troops had been gathered before the 1745 Jacobite 
rebellion. Wade’s troops failed to engage the enemy near Carlisle and ‘returned 
to Newcastle, [where] they were accommodated in malt-houses, public halls, and 
other empty buildings; while those that appeared to have suffered from the severity 
of the weather, were kindly entertained in private houses’. 11 This last phrase is 
noteworthy since an Act of Parliament passed in 1689 forbade the billeting of 
soldiers in private houses. Henceforth, they were to be accommodated in ‘Inns, 
Livery stables. Ale-houses, Victualling-houses, and all houses selling Brandy, 
Strong Waters, Sider [sic], of metheglin [sic] 12 by retail ... and no private houses 
whatsoever; ,..’ 13 

The first purpose-built barracks in England, designed by Nicholas Hawksmoor, 
were erected in Berwick on Tweed in 1720 but few others followed until much 
later. 14 Had Lydia and Wickham arrived before 1806, inns and victualling houses 
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may have been their lot but, arriving later, they may well have found it quite 
different. Then, they could have been accommodated in buildings pre-dating those 
still used. Newcastle (now Fenham) Barracks are one mile north-west of Groat 
Market, outside the town wall. In 1804, Newcastle Corporation granted eleven 
acres of the Town Moor to a crown agent for the erection of a large depot for the 
storage of military equipment, barracks and stabling horses. The new barracks were 
built in a late Georgian style, to the design of James Wyatt, Surveyor General to the 
Ordnance Board between 1804 and 1806. The barracks initially accommodated 10 
officers and 264 soldiers, with stables for almost 300 horses. 15 There was also 

a recreation room and reading room. Grooms were billeted above 
their horses, and there was a veterinary hospital for the animals, and 
another for the troops. There was a chapel, stores and some form of 
accommodation for women, most unusual, as it had been the norm that 
a blanket across the bottom of a room had usually sufficed in cases 
where wives were present. 16 



Alan TWaltr, IOI3 


The only remaining original parts now are the original entrance and the Former 
Sergeants’ Mess, which may give an indication of what the other parts were like 
at that time. It is ‘One of the earliest surviving sergeants’ messes in the country, 
the only example built of stone from this period, and with the officers’ mess and 
guard houses’. They were of brick, two storey buildings, with men’s quarters on 
the first floor, reached by an outside iron staircase. The Horses were stabled below.’ 
Unusually, there was ‘some form of accommodation for women’. 17 The buildings 
are listed. Grade II, with English Heritage. 18 

The first troops in the place are given either as the 21st Light Dragoons 
(Hewitson) or the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons (Jackson). ‘History has shown that 
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the civil authorities made great use of Dragoons in the normal civil policing'. 19 
Presumably, the men of ‘General -’s regiment’ would also have been used to similar 
duties, in which case Wickham would have got to know the town of Newcastle 
well, without any near relations in the area. An examination of a selection of 
twenty muster rolls of local militia revealed no ‘Bennet’, and the only ‘Whickham’ 
[sic] was the former County Durham village just across the river, now part of 
Gateshead. 



Original entrance to Newcastle Barracks, 1806. Tlte turrets were added in 1879 


Photo 2013 

Would it have been so bad? We know that Lydia was very enthusiastic about 
going, ‘I shall like it of all things. You and papa, and my sisters, must come down 
and see us. We shall be at Newcastle all the winter, and I dare say there will be 
some balls, and 1 will take care to get good partners for them all,’ and even her 
mother changed her mind at this thought. ‘I should like it beyond any thing!’ she 
said, while Lydia continued with an idea that greatly displeased Elizabeth, ‘And 
then when you go away, you may leave one or two of my sisters behind you; and I 
dare say I shall get husbands for them before the winter is over.’ 20 

No mundane regimental duties would have been in Lydia’s mind. As well as 
balls she may have thought of events such as that on the Jubilee to celebrate ‘his 
majesty George III entering into the 50th year of his reign’ on 25th October 1809. 
In Newcastle this was ‘with public rejoicings and acts of enlightened benevolence’, 
for example, ‘In lieu of an illumination, above £600 was subscribed for founding 
a public school on the improved plan of education.’ The mayor and magistrates, 
Lieutenant-general Dundas and his staff, the Newcastle Associated Volunteer 
Infantry, the West Suffolk militia, the Royal Artillery, and the 6th dragoons, 
attended St. Nicholas’s church before they, with the Newcastle Volunteers and the 
South Tyne Legion, ‘marched to the Town Moor, and fired three volleys’. Later, 
in the evening, ‘there was a ball and supper at the Assembly Rooms, which was 
numerously attended’. 
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Before the Wickhams would have arrived, a point had been reached where 
there was a sufficiently large body of educated and wealthy people to form the 
‘critical mass’ required to generate the types of events and occasions that required 
buildings befitting the status and interests of the wealthier and increasingly better 
educated members of society. One indication of this is the opening of the first 
assembly rooms in 1716, only eight years after the first opened in Bath. The first 
Newcastle Assembly Rooms, in Westgate Road, were described in a Newcastle 
Courant advertisement of Monday, 28th May (race week) 1716, as ‘the house 
formerly belonging to Sir William Creagh’. 21 The Newcastle-born Charles Avison 
(1709-1770) gave subscription concerts in the Assembly Rooms from 1735 until 
his death; ‘by 1750 he was administering annual seasons of fortnightly concerts 
beginning in October and sometimes continuing until as late as early April’. A 
summer series had begun by 1757. 22 Subscriptions were 10s.6d. in 1759, rising 
to 15s. by 1764. He ’was the only English-born Concerto Grosso composer’, a 
pupil of the violinist and composer Geminiani (who visited and may have played 
in Newcastle). This building was used, (at the same time playing host to a school, 
for young ladies) until about 1736, when the new Assembly Rooms in the Groat 
Market were erected. Here, one of the most famous people to perform was the 
twenty year old William Herschel (1738-1822). He first played in the Durham 
Militia and then landed the prestigious ‘first violinist’ position for the Newcastle 
Orchestra. Herschel’s enormous talent both with writing and performing music 
eventually took him to Bath, where, after more music-making, his astronomical 
discoveries attracted the attention of the King. Another who attracted the King’s 
attention was William Shield (1748-1829), composer, violinist and violist, born 
in Swalwell, County Durham, now part of Gateshead. It is well known that Jane 
Austen copied music and songs by a number of composers; William Shield was 
one of these. His compositions of The Irishman , 23 The Ploughboy (from his opera 
The Fanner), From Night till Morn 24 and Sweet Transports , are mentioned in her 
collection at Chawton. After working at concerts and assemblies in Newcastle with 
Charles Avison, then in Durham and at Covent Garden, London, he was appointed 
Master of the King’s Musick in 1817. He is buried in the musicians section of 
Poets’ Corner at Westminster Abbey. 

The Courant tells us that ‘Balls, play’s, masquerades, and assemblies were held 
in it [ the Assembly Rooms] ’. On such occasions the West Gate part of the town 
was ‘roused from its wonted quietude’ and ‘a fit of dissipation seized it, and instead 
of the usual sleepy repose, there was a clattering of carriages, and flaring on links 
and sounds of music and revelry upon the midnight air’. 25 

Many smaller assemblies were held in civic buildings; the mayor’s house, town 
hall or guildhall, or at larger inns or ‘Long Rooms’, while activities at the second 
rooms, no longer extant, continued until 1776. That year the third and present 
Assembly Rooms were opened. Under an act of parliament passed in 1774, ground 
at the west side of St John’s Vicarage ‘enabled Dr. Lawcett, vicar of Newcastle, 
to grant a lease of part of his garden for nine hundred and ninety-nine years; at an 
annual ground-rent of £20’. William Newton was the architect. To meet the need 
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for a prestigious venue for elegant recreation at which the important visitors to the 
town might be entertained in style, 46 of the ‘Nobility/greater and lesser gentry’, 
23 merchants, 17 in the ‘professions’ (lawyers, physicians, army officers), seven 
tradesmen and 30 other unknown, citizens, including a number of women, raised 
£6,700 by £25 subscription shares to finance the building. The corporation gave 
£200 towards the total. The cost included furniture, fittings and other expenses. 26 



The Assembly Rooms ( 1776), Newcastle upon Tyne 
(Part of a panoramic view of Westgate Road, c.2012) 
By courtesy of the owner, Antony Michaelides 


The opening was celebrated with an assembly in Newcastle’s famous race 
week, on Midsummer’s night in 1776. They were considered the country’s best, 
after Bath. If Lydia did ever get to a ‘top class’ ball in Newcastle, this is where she 
would have been and this is what she would have seen: 

On entering the building ... a magnificent sweeping staircase. In the 
upstairs ballroom, seven enormous glass chandeliers (two more than in 
most other public ballrooms) provided glittering illumination. ... The 
original colour scheme was green and gold, with green silk curtains, 
gilt-edged woodwork and brass door fittings.... The table covers were 
made of green cloth and decorated with lace and silk.. , 27 

The room is 94 feet long, 36 feet broad, and 32 feet high, with a circular end. 
Above the entrance is a very light and elegant music gallery. The major feature of 
the building is the famous chandelier, which cost £630 and is composed of 10,000 
pieces of Newcastle hand-cut crystal. 

Since Lydia was mad about balls, it is worth describing the activities that took 
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place at a Newcastle assembly. Generally they resembled those held in Bath, but 
the locals thought Beau Nash’s idea of finishing at the hour of 11.00 p.m. too 
early so the rule in Newcastle was that they stopped at 1.00 a.m. sharp, even, as 
at Bath, in the middle of a dance. So then, as now, Newcastle was a ‘party town’! 
They began with a concert, though sometimes this was a separate event held in the 
morning to allow more time for other activities. 



The first floor ‘Chandelier’ Ballroom of the 1776 Assembly Rooms, Fenkle Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, c. 2010. 

By courtesy of the owner, Antony Michaelides 


There was always at least one room set aside for card and other games, whist 
being the most popular. 28 Others such as the rather difficult game of quadrille or 
the more eminently respectable casino, may well have been on offer, together with 
pool, where the stakes could be high. Brag, a three card game, went out of fashion 
in the 1790s but speculation was still played - though as a somewhat boisterous 
game, perhaps more in private parties than at assemblies. Faro and hazard, both 
games in which vast sums could be lost, were played at the risk of being punished at 
law. For example: ‘By the 12th statute of George II the games of faro, hazard, &c. 
are declared to be lotteries, subjecting the persons who keep them to a penalty of 
two hundred pounds, and those who play, to fifty pounds.’ The younger visitors to 
the assembly, as well as those who were more prudent with their money, danced. 

The Master of Ceremonies was in control and he handed each lady a numbered 
ticket (her ‘call’, to be pinned conspicuously to her dress) as she entered. All those 
wishing to dance gave their name to the MC. The established way of starting a ball 
was to begin with a minuet and the lady and gentleman of highest rank danced 
first, after which the lady returned to her seat and the MC presented the next- 
ranking lady to the gentleman to dance. Other rules of etiquette determined who 
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danced next and with whom. The ‘Newcastle Assembly Rooms’ original dance 
rules (1786) include the statement. ‘The members of the committee will assist the 
Master of Ceremonies in procuring gentlemen to dance minuets, that his attention 
shall not be diverted from the ladies.’ 

Following the minuet there were other dances including the bourree, gavotte, 
passe pied and allemande. These continued for about two hours, followed by 
supper. The tone of the occasion then changed and country dancing took place in 
which all could take part in a much less formal manner. Having said that, some 
of the country dances were quite complicated and it was necessary for dancing 
masters to teach not only the formal dances to their clients but the English country 
dances as well. Classes were held three times a week in Newcastle and another 
three each week in towns such as Durham, Morpeth, Hexham and Richmond. 29 

A year after opening, on 31st December 1777, a young woman threw herself off 
the musician’s gallery to her death on the ballroom floor below. Her ghost is said to 
haunt the building, accompanied by the rustling noise of a taffeta ball dress and the 
scent of lavender. Would Lydia have seen the spectre? - she is excitable enough to 
be taken in by such a tale. Charles Dickens, who visited and read there later, could 
have used such a story but other visitors and performers such as Liszt and Johann 
Strauss (the elder) would probably have dismissed the fantasy. 

A very short distance from the Assembly Rooms is a place that Wickham and 
Lydia probably would not have visited; the learned activities of one of the country’s 
earliest philosophical societies were unlikely to have appealed to their intellects 
and tastes. The Literary and Philosophical Society (Lit & Phil) of Newcastle upon 
Tyne was the country’s third such institution, being formed in 1793, initially as 
a ‘conversation club’, with an annual subscription of one guinea. ‘The subjects 
of the conversations - and the books that supported them - were wide-ranging, 
but religion and politics were prohibited’ and, from its outset, ‘the Society had an 
enterprising, inquisitive and liberal nature: the first women members were admitted 
by 1804’. 30 It had no permanent home until 1825, earlier meetings taking place in 
various venues, of which the main was in the Groat Market near the location of 
the second Assembly Rooms. Today, it is the country’s largest independent public 
library after the London Library. 

The miscreant couple would also have found the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane 
off Mosley Street and, had they wished or could have afforded, would have been 
able to see famous actors. Granted its Royal licence by King George III, the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle opened in 1788 and soon established itself as one of England’s 
leading theatres. It was demolished in 1836 to make way for Upper Dean Street 
(renamed Grey Street in 1838) and a new, much larger Theatre Royal in 1837 
(refurbished to a very high standard in 2011). Stephen Kemble, of the famous 
Kemble family, managed the original Theatre Royal, Newcastle for fifteen years 
(1791-1806). He brought members of his famous acting family and many other 
actors out of London to Newcastle. His famous sister, Sarah Siddons, was the first 
London actor of repute to break through the prejudice which regarded summer 
‘strolling’ or starring in the provincial theatres, as a degradation. Dorothea Jordan, 
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long-term mistress of William IV, also performed here; her last performance was in 
1814. With such performers, the Newcastle audience quickly came to regard itself 
as ‘in a position of great theatrical privilege.’ 



OLD THEATRE DOVAL, MOSLEY STREET, NEWCASTLE. 


Old Theatre Royal: 

Architect David Stephenson, built 1788 and demolished 1836 
by Grainger for the rebuilding of Upper Dene Street, now Grey Street, 
with a new, larger Theatre Royal 
(Courtesy of Newcastle City Libraries) 

Perhaps the least likely of the newly fashionable bodies Wickham and Lydia 
would have been likely to attend was the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. It is the oldest provincial antiquarian society in England, formed in 1813 and 
since about 1822 called the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne. Unlike 
the ‘Lit & Phil’, the Society’s original statutes allowed only men, though Bridget 
Atkinson was created the society’s first honorary member in 1813. Not until 1877, 
however, were women admitted as full members. Like Pride and Prejudice, its 
200th anniversary has just been celebrated. 

There were other services in the town Lydia may have had need to call upon. 
There had been a General Infirmary, with four physicians, five surgeons and a 
‘house surgeon’ since 1751 and a dispensary in Friar Lane from 1771, with five 
physicians, a surgeon and an apothecary. 31 Should Lydia have fallen pregnant she 
may have needed the services of the Lying-in Hospital, founded in 1760, but, 
bearing in mind where she would have lived, probably not the services of the 
Institution for Women Lying-in in their own houses, which was formed a year 
later. To safeguard those in the town from communicable diseases, a ‘House of 
Recovery’ was built in 1804. It was a fever hospital intended to protect against 
epidemics such as cholera, typhoid and smallpox. 32 To cater for children, a school 
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was opened in 1809 and one specifically for girls in 1812. The first school, the 
Royal Grammar School, was founded in 1525 by Thomas Horsley, within the 
grounds of St Nicholas’ Church, Newcastle. Three famous pupils were Admiral, 
Lord Cuthbert Collingwood (1750-1810), who took over from Nelson at Trafalgar; 
John Scott, 1st Earl of Eldon (1751-1838), Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain; 
and Thomas Addison (1793-1860), the renowned nineteenth-century English 
physician and scientist, who identified the disease that carries his name, which, at 
one time, was considered to be the cause of Jane Austen’s death. Not so happily, 
a parliamentary report of 1777 recorded five workhouses in operation: All Saints 
(for up to 100 inmates), Newcastle St John (26), Elswick in St Johns (40), Westgate 
in St Johns (12), and Byker (10). 33 

In joining General -’s regiment, quartered in the North, the Wickhams would 
have been coming to an active, vigorous town with much to offer and one that was in 
tune with society further south. With a little more prudence than they had previously 
shown, they could have made opportunities to participate in an active and lively 
society. That ‘place quite northward’ still has all those things and more today, as a 
group from the Northern Branch of the Society discovered on their visit. 

Notes 

1. The Roman bridge Pons Aelius was there for over 1000 years, a mediaeval 
bridge for 500 years, a third for 100 years then replaced by the present Swing 
Bridge. In 1928 a much larger, higher, Sydney-Harbour-style bridge was 
opened. This is the present ‘Tyne Bridge’. 

2. Beacon Hill is now within Gateshead borough boundary, the steep roads still 
exist. The street called ‘Side’ leads from Sandhill to St Nicholas’s Church, the 
Anglican Cathedral from 1882, when the town became a city, 329 years after 
the first attempt to create it such and 32 years after St Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral was so designated. 

3. Outlines marking the location of the fort can be seen at the base of the Castle 
keep. 

4. The Bowes of the Bowes-Lyon family. 

5. ‘The Monument’ in the centre of Newcastle is to the Second Earl Grey [1764 
- 1845] of Falloden. famous for his 1832 Reform Act and ‘Earl Grey Tea’. 

6. The family name of the Dukes of Northumberland. 

7. The Shaftos provided Sherriffs of Newcastle and the famous Robert ‘Bobby’ 
Shafto (1732-1797), who married heiress Anne Duncombe and MP for County 
Durham 1760-1768 and later for Downton, Wiltshire 1780-90. 

8. The name of the first assembly rooms, was the Ridley Rooms. 

9. Helen Berry, Jeremy Gregory (Editors), Creating and Consuming Culture in 
North-East England, 1660-1830, 2004, p.121. 

10. Charlton, R. J., A History of Newcastle upon Tyne, Ch. ‘Westgate and 
Blackfriars’, Pub. c.1885. 

11. Mackenzie, Eneas, British History Online, Historical Account of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne: Including the Borough of Gateshead, 1827, p.47-65. fnl4. 
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12. OED: Metheglin ‘A spiced or medicated variety of mead, originally esp. 
popular in Wales.’ 

13. Raithby, John. (Ed) The statutes at large, of England and of Great-Britain, 
Volume 6, p.395. Anno Anne, Stat. 2 c.16 in 1701, which refers to a ‘Petition 
of Right, in the third Year of King Charles the first’. 

14. English Heritage. 

15. Hewitson. T. L., A Soldiers Life: The story of Newcastle Barracks, 1998, 

p.12. 

16. Jackson. Anthony, The Building Of Newcastle Barracks. Jackson gives 
different figures from Hewitson. www.cameron.uk.tripod.com/leazes/history. 
html> accessed:2013-05-ll. 

17. F C Moffat, The Barracks. Oh to be a Soldier! The Story ofFenham, Berwick 
and Tynemouth, 1996, p.26 

18. English Heritage, www.britishlistedbuildings.co.uk/en-304383-former- 
sergeants-mess-fenham-barracks-> accessed:2013-05-ll. 

19. Jackson. Anthony The Building Of Newcastle Barracks. 

20. Austen, Jane, Pride and Prejudice, Vol. Ill, Ch. 8, 9 and 11. 

21. Charlton, R. J. 

22. Charles Avison, www.oxforddnb.com/templates/article.jsp?articleid=925& 
back=> Accessed:2013-10-14 

23. The Windsor Box&Fir Co., Begone Dull Care, Songs and instrumental music 
from Jane Austen’s House in Chawton. Danubia Discs 2008 DD006. 

24. Jane Austen’s Song Book. CD, TROY722 

25. Charlton, R. J. 

26. Mackenzie, Eneas, British History Online, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, p. 231-2. In 
1974, the Assembly Rooms were up for demolition, the City Council having 
refused to support the building. A private buyer stepped in. Today, a wide 
variety of functions make use of the building. Refurbishments, which started 
in 2012, will include the restoration of a Georgian colour scheme. There are 
eight suites, which can accommodate over 1000 people, in total. 

27. Berry and Gregory, p. 131 

28. Whist was invented in 1743 by Edmund Hoyle, Harwin, Chronology of 
Inventions, Innovations and Discoveries, 1987. 

29. The old-established town of Richmond, in Richmondshire. N. Yorks, was so 
much admired by King Henry VII that he had the place known 1509 as Sheen, 
Surrey renamed Richmond (upon Thames). 

30. The Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne, Lit & Phil: 
History, www.litandphil.org.uk/history.shtml >. accessed 2013-10-14. 

31. This Dispensary was later to become famous as ‘Doctor Gibbses’ in the song 
The Blaydon Races. 

32. Faulkner, Beacock and Jones, Newcastle and Gateshead: Architecture and 
Heritage, 2006, p.85 (2.31) 

33. The Workhouse, http://www.workhouses.org.uk/NeweastleUponTvne/ 
accessed: 2013-10-16. 
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Jane Austen’s Golden Brat 


Chris Viveash 

At some period between February and July 1815 Jane Austen wrote to her niece, 
Anna Lefroy, grumpily complaining of the behaviour of a little imp she had 
tangled with. His name was Charles Edward Lefroy, and he was approximately 
five years old when Jane encountered him. She fulminated in her letter to Anna: 
‘If you & his Uncles are good friends to little Charles Lefroy, he will be a great 
deal better for his visit; - we thought him a very fine boy, but terribly in want of 
Discipline. -1 hope he gets a wholesome thump, or two, whenever it is necessary 
. . . This tantalising scrap of an extant letter from Jane is the only mention of 
this child, but enough to give the impression of a very noisy and unruly child. 

Charles Edward Lefroy (1810-1861) was a grandson of Madam Lefroy, Jane 
Austen’s friend. He was educated at Winchester College, and then progressed to 
the grandest college at Oxford, Christ Church. Upon completion of his studies he 
was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, in 1836, and served as a barrister, and then 
Secretary to the Speaker of the House of Commons for the period 1840-1856. 
He married Janet Walker, an heiress, in 1845, and lived with his wife at Ewshott 
House, afterwards Itchel Manor. All very predictable until one returns to the year 
1828 when the greatest adventure of his life took place. 

He was out shooting with his brother Anthony Cottrell Lefroy. near Aldershot, 
when he noticed a heap of small metal objects where people had been cutting turf. 
Stopping to examine them, Charles found a hoard of gold coins plus some jewelled 
ornaments and chains! This eclectic collection consisted of various coins from 
the continent, namely Lrench, Italian and Dutch pieces. The hoard also contained 
approximately seventy-three Anglo-Saxon coins. This valuable assortment was 
designated as The Crandall Hoard and remains the most important evidence for 
the earliest beginnings of English coinage. The designs on the coins are varied and 
possibly indicate royal or ecclesiastical power. This was the first coinage produced 
in Britain after the departure of the Romans two centuries before. The treasure now 
rests in the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford. 

Charles Edward Lefroy and his wife, Janet, lived contentedly together in 
their marriage for thirteen years, producing two sons. Janet died in 1858, leaving 
Charles Edward bereft, and he determined to build a church in her memory. The 
result was All Saints Church at Lleet, in Hampshire. Sadly, Charles Edward died 
three years after his wife, but the church which was designed by William Burges 
was completed during 1861-2. It is of red brick, banded with blue, and simple in 
the extreme. It is dominated within by two life-size effigies in marble of the happy 
couple. Charles Edward is shown as being bearded, with faithful dogs at his feet, 
whilst Janet Lefroy’s effigy is peacefully recumbent, with her hands in an attitude 
of prayer. 

It is not known if the infant Charles Edward Lefroy was ever delivered of a 
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good thump or two, but Jane Austen would surely have approved of his subsequent 
public and private life, and the generous provision of an exceedingly handsome 
church for the parish of Fleet. 

Note 

1. Jane Austen’s Letters , ed. Deirdre Le Faye, 4th edn (2011), p. 301 


Chawton s Christmas Customs 

Jane Hurst 

When he came to Chawton in the place of Revd John Papillon in May 1837, Jane 
Austen’s nephew Revd Charles Bridges Knight kept a diary of which several 
volumes are in the collection of the Jane Austen House Museum. In them he 
described some Chawton village customs which must have been familiar to Jane 
when she lived there. 

On 21 December 1837, Charles was met by some of the female villagers while 
he was in the church: 

Old & young women came up in a troop goodying - a custom I had never 
heard of. I gave audience to one - Sally Howard - who in the name of all assured 
me it had been an inviolable custom as long as the oldest could remember to 
have a present on St Thomas’s day, at the following rate, 9d a man & his wife, 
3d each child under 12, & 6d each widow. I looked over the charity papers and 
found no such charity enter’d, therefore dismissed her, by saying that if there 
was any of the charity money applied to that purpose, they should have it, but 
that I had no idea of giving it out of my own pocket. Hereon I went to R Knight 
the Ch warden, but c[oul]d not find him - it seemed however from what his wife 
knew, that this goodying arose from no parish charity - and Aunt Cassandra 
whom I next visited confirmed this statement, by saying she knew it was a gift 
of Mr Papillon. I shall not continue it, & am glad to put an end to it. 

Goodying was not, it seems, confined to Chawton. Charles Kingsley mentions 
it in his book At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies: ‘It was the shortest day of 
the year - St Thomas’s Day - at seven in the morning (half-past eleven of English 
time, just as the old women at Eversley would have been going round the parish 
for their ‘Goodying’) ...’. 

In other areas the custom was known as Gooding or Thomasing - after the name 
of the day. The poor of a village would go around those who were better-off and 
ask for food, provisions or money. John Stow, in his Survey of London of 1560, 
mentioned the custom and Charlotte M. Yonge wrote in Scenes and Characters 
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that ‘St. Thomas’s day was marked by the custom, called at Beechcroft “gooding.” 
Each mother of a family came to all the principal houses in the parish to receive 
sixpence, towards providing a Christmas dinner, and it was Lily’s business to 
dispense this dole at the New Court.’ 



The gates of Chawton House c. 1905 


Was ‘goodying’ something that Jane saw when she lived in Chawton? Certainly 
her brother, Edward, let Cassandra have money each winter to give to the poor 
but it is not known how she decided to distribute this. At the end of November 
1812 Jane wrote ‘We are just beginning to be engaged in another Christmas Duty, 
& next to eating Turkies, a very pleasant one, laying out Edward’s money for 
the Poor; & the sum that passes through our hands this year is considerable, as 
Mrs Knight left £20 to the Parish’. In an act of charity perhaps not connected to 
Christmas, in January 1813 she wrote to Cassandra that she and Miss Papillon. the 
Rector’s sister, had called on the Garnetts and that she ‘took her an old Shift & 
promised her a set of our Linen.’ 

Revd Charles Knight had his own ideas about Christmas cheer. Although the 
women of Chawton received nothing from their minister, he ‘decided to give all 
my workmen a dinner the day after Xmas day, and ordered 201bs of Beef for the 
occasion. There are to be nine of them.’The next day he noted that ‘the workmen 
and others who are to have Xmas dinner from me are these. Rapines, White, R 
Knight, W Gillette, Goodchild, and Faithful - 201bs of meat, of which they are to 
have helpings in proportion to their families.’ As these were workmen, they were 
presumably not the poor of the parish. 

It seems that the children of Chawton fared better than their mothers as Charles 
recorded on 23 December that ‘After dinner 3 boys came to carroll - namely 
Rapkins Adams & Knight, to whom I told Thomas to give 2d the head.’ Even so, 
Charles does not seem to have had a very high opinion of the local people among 
whom his aunt Jane had lived only 20 years before. At the end of his first year in 
the village he wrote: 
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The state in which I find this parish makes it still more incumbent on me to 
take heed of my ways - for the people are apparently at a very low ebb in respect 
of morality, or even common decency of behaviour - they want a great deal of 
forbearance, yet much firmness and some severity - and they want to see that 
their pastor has an interest in them, & is willing to work for their good.... 

There are no more entries in Charles’ diaries about the women coming goodying 
but on 22 December 1838, he wrote ‘I understand that Edward [his brother] & Aunt 
Cassra never give anything to carol singers till Xmas eve.’ Two days later though 
‘Mummers came to my house, & then to his [Chawton Great House]. There they 
acted to please the children. They were Chawton boys all of them.’ No mention as 
to whether they went away empty-handed or not. Sadly the villagers had not gone 
up in their Rector’s estimation during the intervening year. On New Year’s Eve he 
noted: 


I have been frequently disgusted with their [the people’s] plausibility, 
[hypocrisy?], ingratitude, and immorality, and have felt inclined to give them 
up as incorrigible, but I know that is wrong, and have therefore corrected 
myself, but these things certainly prevent my feeling the interest I ought in 
them, for I cannot prevent looking with distrust on all or almost all. 

One wonders what his congregation’s opinion was of him. The next day. New 
Year’s Day 1839, was the Sunday School children’s dinner which took place in 
the Rectory: 

They dined in the dining room at two tables. 21 boys and James Goodchild 
the master at one table, and 15 girls with Mrs Littleworth at the other. They 
had a large joint of Beef roasted, & a leg of mutton boiled, & plenty of greens 
and potatoes - and afterwards 4 immense apple pies. They brought their own 
knives and forks. I said grace for them before and after dinner, & they drank 
the Queens health. Edwd & Aunt Cassra came to look in, & the little girls & 
Wyndham helped take the plates to the boys & girls. 

It will be remembered that Jane and her family loved games. She mentioned, 
for example, ‘our Charades, & other Games ’ that had taken place when visiting her 
brother Frank’s family at Baverstocks in Alton on 8 September 1816, and Fanny 
Knight’s diaries mention games played during the twelve days of Christmas at 
Godmersham. Fanny’s own nephews and nieces, children of her brother Edward, 
also enjoyed such entertainments on Christmas Day 30 or 40 years later. Rev 
Charles Knight went across the road to Chawton House, where they ‘had Old 
father Xmas, & blind man’s buff in the hall after dinner.’ The next day he was 
back again for ‘games in the evening. Apple & water. Blind Man’s Buff, Dumb 
Crambo, magical music.’ On some occasions the maids were allowed to join in 
blind man’s buff. 
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The only real reference that Rev Charles made to his being charitable to the 
poor was for Boxing Day 1848 when he ‘took old socks & handkfs &c about in 
my pocket, & gave them away to some of the following poor folks whom I called 
on: What did they think about their gifts? 


Thinks-I- To-Myself 

Chris Viveash 


Within the impressive archive of Jane Austen material currently being held by 
King’s College, Cambridge, rests a copy of a satirical work apparently owned by 
Jane or Cassandra Austen. However, prior to this article being published, it has 
never been recorded that the satirical work mentioned above was actually owned 
by the Austen sisters. The comical volume was published anonymously, but known 
to have been written by Edward Nares (1762-1841). Interestingly he has inscribed 
a copy of his best-selling work to Miss Austen, and has written: ‘For Miss Austen 
From Thinks-I-to-myself Himself'. The comic study was published in 1811, the 
very same year as Sense and Sensibility , this fact may have prompted the writer 
to forward the work, or perhaps it was a friend of the Austens who coerced the 
author into presenting a copy for the lady author. We must investigate who could 
have been the link between the Austen sisters and Edward Nares? (The eminent 
Edward Nares was shortly to be made Regius Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Oxford.) 


THINKS -1 -TO - MYSELF. 
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Jane and Cassandra’s brother James was at Oxford for the period 1779-1783, 
followed by Henry Austen who was up for the period 1788-1792. Edward Nares 
was also an undergraduate there for the corresponding period 1779-1789 -but there 
is no evidence whatsoever that they knew each other. However, Edward Nares was 
at Westminster School for the period 1770-1779, when Peter Debary was studying 
there. This must be the link between the Austens and Professor Nares. Edward 
Nares was the youngest son of Sir George Nares, of Warbrook House, Eversley 
and was two years older than Peter Debary. A curacy and subsequent living of 
Eversley, in Hampshire, was awarded to Peter, through this association with the 
Nares family. 

We know from the letters of Jane Austen that her family thought very highly of 
Peter Debary and wrote affectionately of him, even his refusal of a curacy at the 
parish of Deane in 1801, but the Austens rejoiced greatly in 1807 when he gained 
the living of Eversley, caused by the death of Sir Richard Cope of Little Bramshill, 
Eversley, in 1806. In 1808, at Southampton. Peter Debary and his eldest sister. Ann, 
visited Jane Austen for a fun evening. (Possibly Peter was also visiting his pupil 
Henry Petty-Fitzmaurice, later 3rd Marquess of Lansdowne, whose father was 
also resident in Castle Square.) Interestingly, Lord Henry Petty, Edward Nares, 
Jane Austen. Cassandra and Mrs. Austen with the Debary family all appear in the 
subscription list of the Two Sermons on the Reasonableness , and Salutary Effects 
of Fearing God published by the Rev. T. Jefferson of Tunbridge, in 1808. 

We have no known comment from Jane or Cassandra Austen to the gift of 
the rather whimsical book by Edward Nares, and yet it went into nine reprints 
within twelve months, followed by I Says, Says I. These works are now totally 
forgotten. However, both Jane Austen and Edward Nares may be said to share a 
literary connection, as they both appear together in print - as subscribers to Fanny 
Burney’s Camilla, published in 1796. 
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‘A dreadful day’: Two Austen Funerals' 

Linda Slothouber 


In Poor George Austen?, Jane Hurst provided information about the lives of 
George, Jane Austen’s second brother, and his caretakers based on receipts found 
in the Knight Archive in the Hampshire Record Office. 2 Additional receipts in that 
archive 3 now enable the story of George’s last days to be told more fully, and also 
provide details about the funeral of his sister-in-law Elizabeth Austen. 4 Together, 
the final arrangements for these two individuals highlight the distinctive aspects of 
early-19th-century tributes to the dead. 

George Austen was baptized in August of 1766, and early in his childhood his 
parents recognized that he would need special care. It is not known where he spent 
his early years, but he did not live with the Austens. Documentation places him 
with the Cullum (or Culham) family of Monk Sherborne in his later years, and it 
is likely that he spent his entire life with them. The Cullums also had the care of 
Thomas Leigh, the mentally disabled brother of James Leigh Perrot and Cassandra 
Austen, Jane’s mother. 5 

In her article, Hurst describes a bundle of 14 receipts “for the support of Mr. 
George Austen’’, documenting quarterly payments of £15 between September 1834 
and September 1837. Charles Cullum, who signed the receipts, was a thatcher by 
trade. The amount and routine delivery of the payments, and an extra note on an 
1836 receipt recording the purchase of “A Hat for Mr. G Austen’’, suggest, as Hurst 
observes, that George’s needs were met consistently. 

Receipts from the final year of George’s long life support this view. George 
received another hat, this time a 10-shilling beaver hat, just seventeen months after 
the previous one. Two pairs of new shoes were made for him in 1837. This 
suggests he was then in poor health: one of the symptoms of dropsy, the eventual 
cause of his death, is swelling of the feet and ankles, so he may have needed 
progressively larger shoes. 

Throughout 1837, George’s medical care was provided by Charles Lyford, 
partner in the Basingstoke practice of Workman, Lyford, & Workman. (Lyford’s 
cousin treated Jane Austen in Winchester during her final days. 6 ) Charles Lyford’s 
bill for January 1837 through January 1838 shows that he attended on George 
at least sixteen times during 1837 and provided medicine on eighteen occasions. 
Lyford made no note regarding a diagnosis or the medication he prescribed, but 
a bill from a Basingstoke merchant for brandy, port wine, and small beer hints 
at an attempt to strengthen George’s constitution with alcohol. Early in 1838, 
George entered a terminal decline. On January 8, Dr. Lyford’s visits increased to 
about every other day, and women of the village were engaged to sit by George’s 
bedside. George was given one last dose of medication on the 16 th , and passed 
away at 4 a.m. on the 17th, at the age of about 72. 

The Cullums were clearly concerned about managing the next steps correctly. 
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Charles Cullum “Paid Mr. Eastman for poney and Cart to go to Mr. Nights Cawton 
[i.e., Mr. Knight's at Chawton] for orders for Mr. G. Austen’s funeral &c.” We 
can guess at the instructions Edward Knight II gave for his uncle’s funeral, as the 
resulting arrangements were simple but respectful. The coffin made for him was 
black and had a brass nameplate, four pairs of handles, and two rows of nails. The 
firm of Henry Powell supplied mourning accessories. Powell’s bill is difficult to 
read, but the purchase of six pairs of gloves (variously of kid, calf, beaver, and 
cotton), along with crape, ribbon, and two veils, suggests that George was taken 
to the grave with a degree of ceremony. He was interred in the churchyard at the 
Church of All Saints, Monk Sherborne, on 22 January. One additional item on 
Henry Powell’s bill bears mention: a charge for a gown with lining and a pair 
of hose. It seems likely that this purchase was to enable Mrs. Cullum to wear 
mourning - a considerate gesture, given George Austen’s longstanding presence in 
her family and the care they provided. Altogether, Powell’s bill came to 5 pounds 
15 shillings 514 pence. 



Funeral at Ovingham, Thomas Bewick 1818 


Thirty years earlier, in October 1808, Elizabeth Austen, Edward Austen 
Knight’s wife, died suddenly at Godmersham, Kent, shortly after giving birth to 
her eleventh child. Her funeral was managed by the firm of Creed & Ivy, which 
billed itself as “Linen Manufacturers, Mercers, Drapers, Hosiers, Undertakers’’ - 
not an uncommon combination. In preparation, the Godmersham church was hung 
with superfine cloth, the burial vault was opened, and a new bier was made to 
hold the coffin. The coffin was of heart oak and elm, with a brass plate bearing the 
deceased’s name, coat of arms, and an inscription. Her coat of arms also appeared 
on the hatchment, a plaque placed above the door of the house of mourning. All 
of the above cost more than 36 pounds, but that cost was only a small part of the 
total. 

Ceremonial attendants included the undertaker, an assistant, 18 underbearers 
with truncheons, two mutes, and a featherman. The mutes, carrying staves 
swathed in black fabric, stood alongside the main entrance to the house prior to the 
funeral and then walked in the procession to the church. The featherman supplied 
plumes of black ostrich feathers for the horses drawing the hearse; he may have 
also carried a coffin-shaped board covered with plumes in the procession. The 
featherman on this occasion. Francis Alven. submitted an invoice for his transport 
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to and from London and three days of expenses (3 pounds 15 shillings), with the 
use of the feathers costing a further 2 pounds 2 shillings. 

The major expense was dressing the mourners. Twenty-two mourning cloaks 
were hired for the day for the underbearers and other functionaries. 7 Agroup of nine 
principal individuals is listed, including the rector, Mr. Whitfield; the undertaker; 
two physicians (Messrs. Wilmott and Scudamore); the Godmersham butler, Mr. 
Johncock; a Mr. Welsh (who was possibly the gardener, as the gardener appears 
by title in tandem with the butler elsewhere on the bill); the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Salkeld; the Austen children’s nurse, Mrs. Sackree; and another female servant 
of Mrs. Austen’s (probably her personal maid). Mr. Johncock and Mr. Welsh, 
as well as a further 9 male servants, received new hats, hatbands, scarves, tailor- 
made suits, and hose. The female upper servants and 10 maidservants received 
hoods, hose, and the makings of gowns and shawls. These purchases would have 
outfitted the Godmersham staff for the duration of the mourning period. For the 
10 maidservants. Creed & Ivy supplied 60 yards of calico, 50 yards of bombazett, 
71 yards of printed calico, 20 yards of jaconet muslin, 20 yards of brown holland, 
and 1414 yards of muslin (this last specifically for shawls), so that each maid 
would have possibly three gowns as well as appropriate accessories. As might be 
expected, the upper servants’ clothing was finer and more expensive than the lower 
servants’. The entire funeral bill amounted to 239 pounds 14 shillings 814 pence. 

For all its pomp, Elizabeth Austen’s funeral was probably attended by relatively 
few friends and relations. They, of course, would have arranged for their own 
mourning clothes from their personal tailors or dressmakers. However, a clue 
in the undertaker’s bill suggests that there were perhaps six mourners personally 
connected to Elizabeth Austen. Gloves were typical funeral favours, and at this 
funeral were given to all the participants named previously, including the carpenter 
who made the coffin and the bricklayer who prepared the vault. These add up to 
54, but sixty pairs of gloves were paid for; the unallocated six are silk habit gloves 
costing significantly more than those designated for servants and professionals. 

If the six pairs of gloves represent six family members, then, despite other 
striking differences, Elizabeth Austen’s funeral would have been similar in the 
number of family attendants to that of Jane Austen, whom four brothers and a 
nephew accompanied to the burial service in Winchester Cathedral, while Cassandra 
remained behind in College Street. One of Jane Austen’s first concerns when she 
heard of Elizabeth Austen’s death was “to be assured that Edward does not attend 
the funeral’’, though she expected that he would spend time with her corpse while 
it was in the house. 8 Elizabeth and Edward’s sons Edward II and George, who 
were away at school, did not attend; they were taken first to Steventon and then to 
Southampton and were treated compassionately but, as Caroline Austen later wrote, 
“Nobody seemed to have thought of their going home.” 9 In writing to Cassandra, 
who was at Godmersham during and after Elizabeth’s death, lane Austen imagined 
the “mournful party” gathered together, but not at the funeral: it was “in the Even 8 
especially” when grief would be most felt. 10 Another emotional occasion that she 
anticipated was Edward’s first meeting with his late wife’s mother, which occurred 
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more than a week after the funeral. “Lady Bridges is the heroine of our thoughts,” 
she wrote, “and glad shall we be when we can fancy the meeting over.” 11 

As strange as it may seem to us for a parade of servants and hired role-players to 
accompany a loved one to the grave while many family members remain at home, 
Austen’s comments about the way in which her sister-in-law was mourned and 
interred are consistent with other observations she made in her letters, suggesting 
that she saw funerals as occasions of public display rather than personal sentiment. 
After writing about her discovery that John Austen of Bradford had left all his 
money to a cousin, she linked the inheritance to the fact that this cousin alone of all 
his family had appeared at the funeral. 12 Having seen Mr. Claringbould’s funeral 
procession at Godmersham, Austen listed it among multiple events that had kept 
her “very gay” since her last letter. 13 Watching the funeral of Edward Philmore 
pass the window of Chawton cottage, she cast a somewhat unsympathetic eye on 
his wife Rachel; Austen characterized her not as the widow but as “cheif Mourner” 
and observed that her bombasin gown was “very short”. 14 Believing as she did 
that “Moderation in greif ’ could not be expected of the recently bereaved, Austen 
appears to have felt that the most personal farewells were best said in private. 15 
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7. For a contemporary example of the wealing of mourning cloaks by large 
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published in London by J. Cundee, 1806, and readable online through Google 
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‘So entirely perfect ’: 
Edward Cracroft Lefroy 

Helen Lefroy 





Edward Cracroft Lefroy (1855-91) was the elder son of George Benjamin Austen 
Lefroy, Anna Austen Lefroy’s only son. and his wife Emma Cracroft, niece of 
the Arctic explorer Sir John Franklin. As a boy Edward would have known his 
grandmother Anna, who lived until 1872. 

Taking his degree at Keble College, Oxford, Edward was ordained in 1878, 
but he had poor health and never became a parish priest and never married. 
Continuing the literary traditions of James Austen’s descendants, Edward was a 
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gifted poet, particularly of sonnets, and in 1885 he published a book of poems 
Echoes of Theocritus. In his diary for December 1883 he wrote an appreciation of 
the novels of his great-great-aunt Jane Austen. 


1 hardly know which I admire most - her knowledge of the feminine heart, 
or the literary skill with which she puts it into words. Looking at her own life 
history, one can only marvel at the brilliancy and firmness of her touch, and 
the clever economy of social knowledge which enabled her to drape half a 
dozen stories with such a slender amount of material.... What delights me is to 
find, as I do in her books, page after page of language so pointed, so balanced, 
so entirely perfect, that not the smallest word could be altered for the better. 
Such writing may be found in George Eliot’s novels, but it is exceedingly rare 
in the work of a woman. George Eliot probably owed her literary art to her 
study of the classics - the beauty of which is largely of the formal kind; but 
Miss Austen’s learning, so far as I know, did not extend to Greek, or even to 
Latin. So it is really a mystery whence she derived her power of exquisite 
workmanship; or perhaps I should say, not power (for care and patience will 
bring that), but the sense that such an ideal was worth striving after. Most 
women, even clever literary women, would be blind to the charm of it. To say 
so is no slur upon them. The fault is in their education. Their power of general 
artistic appreciation is certainly not deficient. 1 

Edward was a complete Victorian, but several of his sisters lived well into 
the twentieth century, helping R.W. Chapman with his researches when he was 
preparing Jane Austen’s letters for publication in the 1920s. The youngest, Louisa 
Langlois Lefroy (1863-1954) was even present at the inaugural meeting of the 
Jane Austen Society held at Chawton in 1949. It is remarkable to think that she 
was only three generations removed from Jane Austen herself, and that both had 
been personally known to Anna Austen Lefroy. 

As a postscript, when ‘Louie’ died in 1954,1 was given the key to a curious 
hiding place behind a gas fire. Among other items was a collection of pages in 
different hands, headed ‘Sir Charles Grandison’. These pages are now at Chawton 
House Library. Many other important items relating to Jane Austen had been given 
by the sisters to St John’s College Oxford and King’s College Cambridge. 

Note 

1. Edward Cracroft Lefroy, His Life and Poems, Wilfred Austin Gill, John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, 1897. 
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Staging Jane Austen and the Early Women’s Movement 

Devoney Looser 

The past year has been an exciting, troubling one for Jane Austen as a feminist 
icon. The announcement of Austen’s selection as the face of the new £10 note was 
both a high and a low point. British women’s media activists hailed the choice, the 
result of having agitated for a female face - other than the Queen’s - to remain 
on the currency. In the wake of celebrating the initiative’s success, feminist leader 
Caroline Criado-Perez received rape and death threats on Twitter. 1 Of course this 
prompted soul-searching conversations on the dangers of abuse on Twitter, but 
it also provoked debates about claiming Austen for feminism. Some found in 
the connection a new form of preposterousness, akin to mixing her fiction with 
zombies. Others trumpeted ours as the first generation to discover her feminist 
subtexts. 

Both, as it turns out, are wrong. Debating the connection of Jane Austen to 
feminism is not just an old saw. It’s a very old saw, dating back to the late 19th 
century - when the word “feminism” as we know it first comes into the English 
language - if not earlier. 

It may surprise those who saw Simon Reade’s summer 2013 stage version 
of Pride and Prejudice at Regent’s Park Open Air Theatre in London - or saw 
it in Minneapolis at The Guthrie Theater, where it starred Mad Men's Vincent 
Kartheiser as Mr Darcy - that the first dramatic adaptation of Austen’s novels 
preceded it by over 100 years. Rosina Filippi’s Duologues and Scenes from the 
Novels of Jane Austen: Arranged and Adapted for Drawing-Room Performance 
(1895) was designed for amateur actors, and features seven adapted scenes from 
four novels. 2 

Performing Austen began as a populist enterprise, not in our toniest theatres. 
Filippi (1866-1930), a successful actress who ran a London acting school and 
taught elocution, had a passion for Austen. She declared, “I am convinced that Jane 
Austen as a play-wright will fascinate her audiences as much as she has her readers 
as a novelist ” (viii). Her prediction bore out for a while. Dozens of dramatizations 
of Pride and Prejudice would grace the stage in the early 20th century, many 
decades after Austen’s nephew’s A Memoir of Jane Austen (1869) had set off her 
first mass popularity. 3 Even A. A. Milne of Winnie the Pooh fame threw his hat in 
the ring, with his play Miss Elizabeth Bennet (1936). 4 Filippi’s trailblazing book 
- which went through several editions in the early 20th century - has been briefly 
noted by previous critics but is usually dismissed as lightweight trash. 

Whether or not you believe Filippi’s Austen scenes are literary treasures, Filippi 
herself was no lightweight. Regularly cast in roles alongside such stage luminaries 
as Sir Seymour Hicks, Filippi was also responsible for the first professional 
performance of Austen’s novel. The now little-known The Bennets: A Play 
Without a Plot: Adapted from Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice was performed 
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in an afternoon matinee at the Royal Court Theatre in London on March 29,1901. 
Filippi wrote the play and appeared in it as its comical matron, Mrs Bennet. The 
Bennets was never printed, and no copy of the script appears to have survived. This 
may explain its virtual disappearance from our histories of Austen. A short essay 
on the play by Chris Viveash appeared in the Jane Austen Society Annual Report 
for 2003 but failed to gain much notice or traction. 5 



Rosina Filippi 


The little we know of The Bennets comes from its brief reviews. The London 
Times found Filippi’s performance as Mrs Bennet extremely amusing but was still 
unwilling to give her “a free pardon for laying violent hands upon Jane” (qtd. 
in Viveash 62). It’s hard to imagine Filippi responding to this reviewer with 
anything but a scoff. She was a woman profoundly unconcerned with pleasing 
the establishment, who would, a handful of years later, go on to prominence in the 
women’s suffrage movement, producing suffragist plays. Today she is more often 
mentioned as a minor figure in the first wave of the women’s movement than in 
Austen scholarship. 

Indeed, no previous Austen scholar seems to have noticed Filippi’s feminist 
credentials, which seems an odd omission. Perhaps we’ve been more interested 
in trying to figure out what women’s rights meant to Austen herself - or might 
mean to us through reading Austen’s fiction - than to examine the subject as it 
has roiled in most of the generations in between. Perhaps we mistakenly believe 
that print and film were the only mediums in which adapting Austen mattered. not 
stage, radio, or early TV. To date, our studies of Austen’s reception, including her 
feminist reception, have been either dreadfully partial or intensely navel gazing. 
Digging further, we find much more. 

Filippi’s involvement in staging The Bennets is not its only first-wave feminist 
connection. The play’s co-director, Winifred Mayo (Winifred Monck-Mason) 
(1870-1967), also starred as its beloved heroine, Elizabeth Bennet. The Times 
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reviewer complained that Mayo played Elizabeth as too “pert and petulant’’ (qtd. in 
Viveash 59). Mayo was one of the founders of the Actress’s Franchise League and 
later joined the militant Women’s Social and Political Union, becoming a friend 
of suffragette leader Emmeline Pankhurst. In other words, Austen’s fiction was 
first brought to both the amateur and professional stage by - adapted, directed, and 
starring - early feminist activists. 

Mayo engaged in illegal activities to support women’s suffrage and published 
a moving autobiographical essay, “Prison Experiences of a Suffragette,’’ in 1908. 6 
She was accused of assaulting the police during a demonstration and objected 
to the use of the word “assault,” as she never touched an officer (88). When the 
charge was reduced to “insulting the police and resisting them in the execution of 
their duty,” she told the inspector, in delightfully pert and petulant fashion. “Really, 
I wonder that you don’t feel ashamed at saying anything so silly” (88). 

Mayo would eventually take the stage as Jane Austen. Austen was featured as a 
character in Cicely Hamilton’s suffrage play A Pageant of Great Women , a thirty- 
minute production that debuted on November 10th, 1909 at the Scala Theatre in 
London. 7 Jane Austen was one of the play’s 44 “great women” characters and 
its only British woman writer among four literary women lauded for learning, 
including Madame de Stael, George Sand, and Madeleine de Scudery. 

A Pageant of Great Women presented audiences with a vivid spectacle of female 
role models throughout history, raising funds for the cause and rousing audiences 
to action. Hamilton’s play became an international success, travelling across 
Britain, staged in more than 15 cities, and adapted and performed in Washington, 
DC. Each time it was performed, an activist/actress played Austen in support of 
women’s rights. 

Those may be Feminist Icon Austen’s most prominent public appearances, but 
there is another contender. On June 13th, 1908, the National Union of Women 
Suffrage Societies staged a Great Procession through the streets of London 
with “a thousand beautiful banners ... each different, each wrought in gorgeous 
colour and in rich material,” according to suffragette impresario Millicent Fawcett. 8 
Ten thousand marchers, mostly women, joined groups carrying banners. The 
Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage volunteered to assist women in carrying these 
banners for the two-mile march across London, but their offer was turned down. It 
was seen as crucial for women to bear the banners’ burdens. The Women Writers’ 
Suffrage League carried its own large banner and many smaller bannerettes, 
celebrating famous women. One of these gorgeous banners - a cream, yellow, and 
red silk number, decorated with a name, dates, a book, and a quill pen - honoured 
Jane Austen. 

Which suffragist held the Austen banner as it travelled through the streets of 
London that day in 1908 appears to have gone unrecorded. Such a woman would 
have had to be physically robust. The day was a windy one, and carrying banners 
was said to have required significant strength. Taunts from male spectators that 
female banner carriers needed a man’s help meant that the stakes were high for 
holding on tight, no matter what. The novelist May Sinclair (1863-1946) is said 
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to have seriously injured herself once by carrying a suffrage banner for several 
miles. 9 

In June 1914, Sinclair, too, would appear in public dressed up as Jane Austen. 
She attended a Costume Dinner of Suffragists, held at the Hotel Cecil in London, in 
an evening billed as showcasing “rebels of all the ages impersonated by rebels of to¬ 
day.” Sinclair came as what one newspaper called “a very demure Jane Austen.” 10 

Jane Austen, demure feminist rebel. We might say that the spirit of that label 
has stuck, and stuck in the craw, for more than a century. Austen’s prompting rape 
and death threats on Twitter is new to our generation; the ferocity of the debate 
is not. Claudia L. Johnson has argued that, in the early twentieth century, loving 
Jane Austen was “principally a male enthusiasm shared among an elite corps of 
publishers, professors, and literati.” 11 Johnson has documented the Edwardian club 
men who doted on Austen as charming and utterly safe, as well as their anxious 
chums who feared any man who loved her might be a pansy. Such intramural 
debates do not make up the sum total of her late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century prominence. Progressive women activists also saw Jane Austen as their 
rightful property. 

As we continue to document more carefully Austen’s posthumous history - 
including the ways that readers have used her image and understood her fiction as 
feminist - in 2014 we should be able to consider the subject of Mansfield Park's 
Fanny Price, female servitude, and the history of the women’s movement with far 
more sense than sensibility. 
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Reginald Farrer and Jane Austen 

Graham Avery 

A notable contribution to critical study of the work of Jane Austen was made 
by Reginald Fairer (1880-1920) in his article ‘ Jane Austen, ob. July 18, 1817’ 
published in 1917 on the centenary of her death. His essay of 30 pages in the 
periodical Quarterly Review 1 has been described as ‘the best single introduction to 
her fiction’ 2 and ‘one of the classic statements on Jane Austen’ 3 . Though Farrer’s 
essay is frequently quoted as a landmark in the critical reception of her novels, 
literary scholars have paid little attention to Farrer as a person. Who was he? Why 
did he write the article? What else did he write? 

The present article offers a summary of Farrer’s life and work, a survey of his 
writings, particularly those which refer to Jane Austen, and comments on his essay 
and its rediscovery. 

Farrer’s life 

Reginald Fairer was a man of multiple talents. The elder son of an affluent 
family with an estate at Ingleborough, Yorkshire, he studied at Oxford and then 
travelled extensively in Asia (China, Japan, Ceylon) and Europe (France, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy). He hoped to make his name as an author of plays and novels, 
but had no success. He tried his hand at national politics, but failed to be elected to 
Parliament. His abiding passion was botany. As a child he collected flowers in the 
Yorkshire hills near the family home at Clapham, and at the age of 14 he published 
a note in the Journal of Botany. From 1903 to 1913 he made summer excursions 
in the European Alps, collecting plants to send to his nursery at Clapham, and 
published popular books, and articles in magazines, on travelling, gardening and 
alpine flowers. In 1914, just before the outbreak of the Great War, Farrer travelled 
to China where he spent two years collecting plants and seeds on the border with 
Tibet. Returning to England in 1916, he was declared unfit for military service and 
worked for the War Propaganda Bureau of the Foreign Office. In 1919 he left for a 
plant-hunting expedition in Upper Burma, where he died in 1920. 

Farrer discovered many new species in Asia (the names of no fewer than 29 plants 
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bear the epithet farreri or farreriana 4 ) and introduced new plants to British gardens. 
His ideas on garden-design and his style of garden-writing were influential, and 
his work as a collector and introducer of alpines was acclaimed. One commentator 
has written that he was ‘virtually the patron saint of rock gardening for much of 
the twentieth century’ 5 and another that ‘he is a Messianic figure in this branch 
of gardening’ 6 . His magnum opus The English Rock-Garden 7 became a standard 
work of reference: with 10,000 entries in two volumes of more than 1,000 pages, 
it described every known species of alpine plant. Fairer, who was self-taught in 
botany, was primarily a plant-hunter and a horticulturalist rather than a scientist, 
and today his writings are consulted mainly for their colourful descriptions and 
flamboyant style. 



Reginald Farrer 


Fairer’s literary style was extravagant. A reviewer of one of his gardening 
books wrote that ‘in common with its predecessors, the book has what to some will 
appear a defect and to others an added charm, namely, a copious discursiveness’ 8 . 
An obituary remarked that ‘he was prone to unpardonable exaggeration and to 
an overwhelming torrent of epithet, which at times quite obscured his meaning’ 9 . 
Another commented that ‘he could... write on and on in volume after volume with 
the same unfailing stream of quaint ideas: apposite, though frequently unfamiliar, 
quotations; gay and quizzical humour, interspersed with solemn, earnest sentences 
and even the biting irony of displeasure’ 10 . A recent writer commented that Farrer’s 
books ‘were overshadowed by unbridled enthusiasm and effortless prose, well 
laced with an enormous range of adjectives and adverbs’, although ‘if one can 
stand the erudite, racy, often purple prose, there is no putting down any of the 
volumes’ 11 . 

Farrer was in many ways unconventional, and in society he could be disconcerting. 
He had a speech defect, converted to Buddhism in Ceylon, was unmarried, and had 
homosexual inclinations. Osbert Sitwell, Farrer’s second cousin, has provided the 
following description: ‘his eyes... shone with that particular and urgent light that is 
only to be noticed in the eyes of the deaf or of those who encounter some physical 
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difficulty in utterance. Yet this in his case was unaccountable, for he possessed 
no hesitation in his speech, which, at its worst, sounded like one of those early 
gramophones fitted with a tin trumpet. His manner was bland, but albeit possessed 
of the capacity to be extremely considerate, he was impish by nature, and so, since 
he had also the power of identifying, with an intimidating speed and certainty, 
hypocrisy and pretentiousness, there were even at his most clement, occasional 
sly digs and prods for all in his conversation. He was vain, it must be admitted, 
in several directions, and liked to air the contents of a well-stored and observant 
mind. He... cultivated an intensely personal method of talk, in which he made 
evident his liking for effects, for epigrams and fireworks’ 12 . 

Sitwell also remarked that Farrer ‘cherished a great veneration for the novels of 
Jane Austen’ 13 . But his 1917 article, now highly regarded, went unnoticed by most 
of his contemporaries and by his readers in the gardening world. His numerous 
obituaries in botanical and horticultural periodicals made no mention of it, though 
an obituary in The Times did comment that ‘Jane Austen inspired his most careful 
piece of writing, his article on her in the Quarterly Review ’ 14 and it was mentioned 
also in an obituary in The Yorkshire Ramblers’ Club Journal 15 . 

Farrer made important contributions to botany and to literary criticism, but 
Austen scholars know little of his botanical work, and botanists are unaware of 
his literary vocation. Publications in the 20 th century on Fairer's activities as a 
plant-collector (in 1926 16 , 1930 17 1933 18 and 1991 19 ) entirely failed to notice his 
work on Jane Austen, with the exception of a brief mention of his 1917 article in 
a bibliography 20 . Farrer was not included in the Dictionary of National Biography 
(1885-1996), but its online successor the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
has an entry 21 which mentions that he was ‘devoted to Jane Austen, on whom he 
wrote a memorial article for the Quarterly Review’. It was not until 2003 that a 
biography of him appeared 22 . 

Jane Austen in Farrer’s writing 

We do not know when Reginald Farrer first encountered the novels of Jane Austen. 
He would normally have been educated at a boarding school - his brother Sidney 
went to Eton College - but Reginald, whose cleft palate required a series of 
operations, was educated at home. He acquired a wide knowledge of literature in 
English and other languages, and the works of Jane Austen were probably on the 
family bookshelf 21 . 

At Oxford University, where Farrer studied at Balliol College from 1898 to 
1902, and obtained a degree in Literae Humaniores (Greek and Latin), he probably 
did not frequent the English Faculty: this was a recent creation, and English 
studies at Oxford were seen as a ‘soft option’ and ‘a woman’s subject’. But he 
soon developed ambitions as an author. His first drama was published in 1901, 
and in the next decade he published five novels and three plays. They met with no 
success: ‘their undisciplined alternation of satire and melodrama, marionette-like 
characters, and ill-connected episodes appear today as an adolescent... mixture of 
cleverness and silliness’ 24 . But his early literary efforts must have provided insight 
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for understanding the novels of Jane Austen: his analysis of her work was based 
on practice, not theory. 

In his writings Farrer made many historical and literary allusions in English, 
Latin, Greek and other languages, in a casual way that assumed his readers to 
be equally erudite. Quotations from Jane Austen, and references to characters 
and locations in her novels, occur frequently in his books on travel, botany and 
gardening, though not in his plays and novels 25 . Here are a few examples. After his 
first visit to Asia, Farrer wrote ‘a Japanese nursery garden is a revelation. There, 
on benches, in rows, sit tortured trees in their bowls or pans of faience... Their 
impeccable curves give the same quality of the same soothing appreciation that 
one receives from the impeccable curves of a paragraph in Jane Austen. There is 
nothing either to add or to remove’ 26 . Outside Peking Tie the tombs of the fallen 
dynasty... The tomb which the wanderer sees half a mile ahead, when he looks 
up forty minutes later seems never appreciably nearer. Unless he be of an otiose 
temperament, or be provided with the works of Jane Austen, the journey is liable 
to be found dull. But in the company of Emma Woodhouse the hours pass lightly 
at Hartfield’ 27 . 

References to Jane Austen abound in his botanical works, and include the 
following: ‘I have never found Bartsia alpina easy to establish, and have, at times, 
suspected it of some morbid tendency in the matter of its root-system, so delusively 
simple is it to collect and plant. Anyhow, for the bog-garden, it is a case like Mrs. 
Allen’s vain longing for acquaintance - ‘Despair of nothing that we would attain’; 
and, may I add, ‘Unwearied diligence our point will gain’. But 1 think I had better 
say ‘may’, with all due respect to the Divine Jane, and the edifying unknown 
authority - was it a copy-book? - from which she quotes’ 28 . ‘Up to Christmas... 
the climate | in Yorkshire] is mild, if tearful, and always reminds me of Fanny Price 
in its stupid gentle dullness’ 29 . ‘As Mr Bennet advised, let us not give way to such 
gloomy thoughts’ 30 . ‘A solemn coincidence, which like the birthday of Harriet 
Smith is really ‘so very odd” 31 . ‘Women, in fact, as the One Jane has quoted from 
the inmost heart of man, will always have their little nonsenses and needless 
cares’ 32 . The alpine plant Saxifraga aretioides has ‘a brilliancy with which it has 
no more relationship than Jane Eyre with Jane Austen’ 33 . 

Farrer in China 

Farrer published two books on his 1915-6 plant-hunting expedition in China 34 , 
and another on his 1917 visit to the European battle-fields - a series of reports 
sent from Belgium, France and Italy to the Foreign Office 35 . Since the references 
to Jane Austen in these books have been analysed elsewhere - in an article by Jeff 
Mather 36 and a book by Claudia Johnston 37 - I quote here only a few memorable 
passages. 

Describing his preparations for China, Farrer wrote: ‘The mind of a Napoleon 
is required to weigh up accurately beforehand all that is essential and all that is 
omissible in a voyage of two seasons; to my own thinking, almost everything is 
omissible once one makes up one’s mind to it, and it is wonderful how simple life 
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can become when resolutely resolved into its bare essentials. In my own case, I find 
it reduces itself to the materials of washing and the works of Jane Austen; of the 
two, at extreme need, it would be the washing materials that I should jettison' 38 . 

He travelled in comfort. ‘A chair is by far the most desirable way of traversing 
the plains of Central China... you can sit cosily wrapped up, with rugs around 
your knees and feet; your mind can attach itself unreservedly to the scenes you 
are traversing; or, when you are tired of doing so, can either doze or read a book 
or take a little snack of food at ease’ 39 . But in hilly country ‘the bearers and escort 
toiled and agonised in the cold, slipping and slithering... now one would go flop, 
and now another. Crash went the chair again and again, and out flew Northanger 
Abbey into the mud’ 40 . 

After leaving Chebson for the mountains ‘the pace of the caravan was so slow, 
and the length of the moorland level so immense, that it was at least midday when 
we got into the throat of the gorge, and it took another hour or more to put up the 
tent... I sent off the officious Do-fu [a donkeyman] back to Chebson for Northanger 
Abbey , which that polypragmatic person had managed to omit... The afternoon was 
grilling and glorious... It was soon dark down below, and there was yet a long dull 
time of waiting before the Do-fu reappeared with the vital volume. And when he 
did reappear, it was with Emma in his hand, not Northanger Abbey ! People who 
will always do everything do everything invariably wrong. And I had so longed for 
that letter of Isabella’s, so ‘faithfully promised’! However, no alternative in Jane 
can be unwelcome: I got into bed and became very happy at the ‘worthy Coles’, 
got out of it to dine, and then, getting back, was happier still’ 41 . 

This episode figures in Nicola Shulman’s biography of Fairer, where she 
relates that he ‘sent his Ma-Fu thousands of feet down the Himalayan pass to 
fetch Northanger Abbey , and when this man, who couldn’t read in any language, 
struggled back with Emma , showed little clemency’ 42 . Unfortunately her account, 
now relayed by others 43 , is incorrect. It was not Mafu (the head servant) but the 
Do-fu; he did not descend ‘thousands of feet’, but traversed a plain; there is no 
evidence that Farrer ‘showed him no clemency’ 44 . This is not the only error in 
Shulman’s biography, which makes Farrer appear more bizarre than he was, gives 
no references, and is not a reliable source. 

Mather, an expert on travel writing and China, argues that ‘Austen’s fiction 
not only accompanies Farrer on his journeys, her works provide him with a way 
of viewing his elevated social and... imperial status’. Referring to the ‘campy’ 
presence of Jane Austen in Farrer’s writing 45 he suggests that ‘as Farrer himself 
offered a way of reading Austen in his literary criticism, so might Austen’s fiction 
provide us with a way of reading Farrer’. 

From ‘The Valley of Rocks and Wolves’ in China Farrer addressed a letter to 
the Times Literary Supplement, published in January 1916 under the title A Jane 
Austen Celebration 46 . Presenting himself as ‘not the least ardent worshipper of 
the Divine Jane’ he advocated a new edition of Jane Austen’s novels, including 
Lady Susan which he described as ‘the astonishing first-fruits of the girl who 
was to produce the most faultless novel in the language’. ‘Arid and odious in the 
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prematurity of youth, [it] is of prime importance to the student of Jane Austen; it 
reveals fully that pitilessness which is the bedrock of her genius’. This letter gave 
a foretaste of the ideas that Farrer developed in his subsequent article. 

Farrer and the War 

Johnson, in her book on the Jane Austen cult, argues 47 that while Farrer’s article 
of 1917 offers us his theory on Jane Austen, his book of 1918 The Void of War 
documents his practice 48 . She suggests that Farrer’s references to the novels evoke 
a ‘semi-autonomous Active world’ detached from the war, and serve as passwords 
to establish a secret fellowship with readers. She relates this to Rudyard Kipling’s 
story The Jane it es 4 '’ which describes how soldiers in France in 1917 found relief 
from the horrors of war through the novels. 

Johnson comments that Farrer ‘proudly professed misogyny, and simply did 
not consider Austen really to be a woman’ 50 , but omits to quote the passage that 
reveals this misogyny. Observing men in Paris chasing ‘the worst sort of women’, 
Farrer wrote ‘Every man still left alive is crammed down to bursting point with 
emotions of which he must relieve himself... the war has overcharged him almost 
to madness. Women are not like that: they are receivers, not expressers; vehicles of 
creation, not creators themselves, perpetually pumping out. That is why the only 
two women on the topmost peaks of art are Sappho and the Divine Jane - both of 
them expressers gone astray into a woman’s body, and neither of them female in 
her mentality at all’ 51 . 

Farrer’s last expedition 

Farrer left in January 1919 to search for plants in Upper Burma. During the first 
part of this expedition he was accompanied by Euan Cox, a young Scotsman who 
had been John Buchan’s secretary 52 , but for the later part he was alone. Fie wrote 
often to friends and family, and to Osbert Lancaster he confided: ‘War is a wholly 
beastly irremediable evil... I now ask only for peace, and a chance to go on trying to 
make something beautiful for myself in this desert of falseness and hideousness... I 
hate lies and humbug, journalism, Christianity, domesticity, dulness and European 
civilisation in general’ 53 . To Ernest Gye, who had suggested ‘on the strength of 
having read a little Flaubert... that there is no such thing as English fiction’, Farrer 
retorted ‘no literature that has Jane as jewel can be so dismissed’ 54 . Fie wrote to 
Gye that he pined ‘for the clarity, the shape, the lucidity which in England has 
only been achieved by the Divine One. Could ever half a paragraph of mine be 
plausibly signed Jane Austen, I could die triumphant’ 55 . Eight months later he died, 
possibly of diphtheria, at the age of 40, and lies in a remote grave near Nyatidi. 

Jane Austen, ob. July 18,1817 

Farrer’s major contribution to the study of Jane Austen was the essay Jane Austen, 
ob. July 18, 1817 published in Quarterly Review in July 1917. This periodical 
is accessible now only in specialised libraries, but the text of Farrer’s article is 
widely available, having been republished in full by Brian Southam in 1987 56 and 
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by Fiona Stafford in 2007 57 . Since it has been the object of perceptive analysis 
by other critics, I limit myself here to a brief summary and some explanatory 
comments. 

The publisher of Quarterly Review, John Murray had been the first to bring 
out Jane Austen’s Emma, Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, and it was Quarterly 
Review that published her first critical notice (Walter Scott’s anonymous review of 
Emma). So for Farrer it was a compliment that this journal accepted (or perhaps 
solicited) a contribution from him to mark the centenary of Jane Austen’s death 58 . 
In his preamble Farrer alluded to her link with Quarterly Review by means of a 
quotation from her: ‘to lounge away the time as they could, with sofas and chitchat, 
and Quarterly Reviews' 59 . His title ‘ob. July 1817’ alluded to the centenary, 
borrowing from the language of obituary 60 . But although his essay was a tribute, 
even a eulogy, it was not a panegyric, for he mixed praise with criticism; nor was 
it a normal obituary, for he focussed on Jane Austen’s novels, practically ignoring 
her as a person. 

In the first part of the article Farrer offered his general remarks on the novels, his 
main theme being the rigour of her approach. Her faithful see her as their ‘radiant 
and remorseless Jane’. She is ‘the most merciless, though calmest, of iconoclasts; 
only her calm has obscured from her critics the steely quality, the inexorable 
rigour of her judgment... Jane Austen has no passion, preaches no gospel, grinds 
no axe; standing aloof from the world, she sees it, on the whole, as silly. She has 
no animosity for it; but she has no affection. She does not want to better fools, or 
to abuse them; she simply sets herself to glean pleasure from their folly’. 

His second theme was her mastery of technique. ‘When we speak of her as our 
greatest artist in English fiction we do not mean that she has the loudest mastery 
of any particular mood, the most clamant voice, the widest gamut of subjects; we 
mean that she stands supreme and alone among English writers in possession of... 
a most perfect mastery of her weapons, a most faultless and precise adjustment 
of means to end’. ‘She is consumed with a passion for the real, as apart from the 
realistic; and the result is that her creations, though obviously observed, are no less 
obviously generalised into a new identity of their own’. 

Another theme was the elimination of herself, and of politics, from the text. 
‘As in her own life she evaded lionising... and would assuredly have approved 
Cassandra’s destruction of her private letters, so in her work she no less carefully 
avoids overt appearance on her stage’. ‘This elimination of the author is only part 
of the intense concentration which the greatest writers develop in their subject... It 
is precisely here that Jane Austen so magnificently succeeds. Wars may be raging 
to their end as the background of Persuasion, or social miseries strike a new facet 
of Emma', otherwise all the vast anguish of her time is non-existent to Jane Austen, 
when once she has got pen in hand, to make us a new kingdom of refuge from the 
toils and frets of life. Her kingdoms are hermetically sealed, in fact, and here lies 
the strength of their impregnable immortality’. 

Also love. ‘Jane Austen has no taste for expressed erotics, and will thereby always 
seem insipid to the large crowd of readers, chiefly women, who are responsible 
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for that perennial ill-repute of fiction... because they read fiction principally as an 
erotic stimulant, and judge its merits accordingly, by the ardour of its descriptions 
and expressions. In this aspect of life Jane Austen has no interest. Her concern is 
primarily with character unfolded through love, not with that love’s crudities of 
appetite and incident... She is too honest to forge us false coin of phrases, and too 
much an artist to pad out her lines with asterisks and dashes and ejaculations’. 

Finally war, not as a theme of the novels, but as the situation in which Fairer 
and his readers found themselves. His article began ‘The concluding storms of 
a great conflict had hardly died down, when her world, almost unaware, bade 
farewell to Jane Austen; now, amid the closing cataclysms of a conflict yet more 
gigantic, we celebrate the hundredth year of her immortality’. He continued: ‘it is 
not without hope or comfort for us nowadays, to remember that Mansfield Park 
appeared the year before Waterloo and Emma the year after. For Jane Austen is 
always concerned only with the universal, and not with the particular. And it is 
according as they invest their souls in the former or the latter that authors eternally 
survive or rapidly pass away’. 

In the second part of the article, Farrer commented on each of Jane Austen’s 
novels, including Lady Susan and The Watsons to which he was one of the first to 
give critical attention. I quote from his remarks on Emma, which he considered 
to be ‘the Book of Books’ and ‘the very climax of Jane Austen’s work’. ‘A real 
appreciation of Emma is the final test of citizenship in her kingdom. For this is 
not an easy book to read.... Only when the story has been thoroughly assimilated, 
can the infinite delights and subtleties of its workmanship begin to be appreciated, 
as you realise the manifold complexity of the book’s web, and find that every 
sentence, almost every epithet, has its definite reference to equally unemphasised 
points before and after in the development of the plot. Thus it is that, while twelve 
readings of Pride and Prejudice give you twelve periods of pleasure repeated, as 
many readings of Emma give you that pleasure, not repeated only, but squared and 
squared again with each perusal, till at every fresh reading you feel anew that you 
never understood anything like the widening sum of its delights’ 61 . 

Critical reception 

Farrer’s article of 1917 may be considered now as ‘unquestionably the most 
important’ publication that appeared around the centenary of Jane Austen’s death 62 , 
but at the time it was hardly noticed, and was overlooked for decades. Some of its 
themes were taken up in 1940 by D.W. Harding in his celebrated essay Regulated 
Hatred 63 . Harding did not mention Farrer or other critics, but his remarks on the 
‘unexpected astringencies’ of Jane Austen’s novels, her ‘criticism of real people 
in real society’ and ‘unblinking attention to people as they are’ can be seen as a 
development of Farrer’s ideas. 

The rediscovery of Farrer’s 1917 article by scholars commenced with Martin 
Mudrick. who in 1952 was the first to publish an appreciation of it. He declared 
that the most pertinent things written about Jane Austen were the two essays by 
Harding and Farrer, describing Farrer as ‘one of the few critics of Jane Austen 
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who have taken the trouble to read her carefully’ 64 . Another to praise the article 
was A. Walton Litz who wrote in 1965 that it ‘remains, after almost 50 years, 
the best single introduction to her fiction’ 65 . Farrer’s analysis of Emma attracted 
the attention of Lionel Trilling in 1957 66 , David Lodge in 1968 67 , and the Norton 
Critical Edition in 1972 68 . Sincel987, when Brian Southam reprinted the full 
text of Farrer’s article in his classic book on Jane Austen’s critical heritage, it 
has become more widely known. For Southam (who was for 15 years Chairman 
of the Jane Austen Society) it was ‘a great essay’, ‘an important contribution to 
the historiography of criticism’ and ‘a subtle and highly concentrated appraisal of 
Jane Austen’s art, identifying and analysing its strengths and weaknesses within a 
perspective of European literature’ 69 . More recently Fiona Stafford wrote in 2007 
that ‘Farrer’s Austen is a novelist for the twentieth century: technically brilliant, 
elusive and difficult’ 70 . 
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James Austen’s 1814 ‘Sermon Scraps’ 

Deirdre Le Faye 


In our Annual Report for 2001 Irene Collins published an article entitled ‘Too much 
zeal for the Bible Society’, in which she recounted the setting-up in Basingstoke, 
almost simultaneously in the summer of 1813, of branches of the two conflicting 
missionary organisations of the period: an Auxiliary Bible Society for North- 
East Hampshire, and a District Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge [SPCK]. 1 This latter body had been founded in 1698 and it would 
seem that the Austen family had supported it for years, whereas their friends the 
Lefroy family at Ashe and Jane’s cousin, the Revd Edward Cooper incumbent of 
Hamstall Ridware, were enthusiastic for the Bible Society. This newer group, 
founded in 1804, wished to distribute nothing but Bibles to the poor, whilst the 
SPCK wanted to include the Book of Common Prayer and any other appropriate 
religious literature in its donations to those who could not afford to buy such books 
for themselves. The distinction seems rather unimportant to us nowadays, but was 
a matter for dissension at the time. 

On Thursday 19th August 1813, Jane’s eldest brother, the Revd James Austen, 
delivered a sermon at the first meeting of the SPCK, held at the Bolton Arms in 
Basingstoke, supporting its aims and mentioning the Book of Common Prayer 
in particular as essential for distribution along with Bibles - a sermon which his 
daughter Anna later copied into a quarto notebook. 2 At some time in 1814 James 
composed another sermon in similar vein to that of 1813, in which he dwelt upon 
the necessity for studying the Book of Common Prayer in conjunction with Bible 
reading; and the manuscript of this second sermon was preserved by his son. the 
Revd James Edward Austen-Leigh [hereafter JEAL], 

Many years later, after the publication of his Memoir of Jane Austen in 
December 1869, JEAL received several letters of enquiry from readers seeking 
further information about her; and in 1870 he wrote to his daughter Mary-Augusta 
Austen-Leigh: 
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“One came from the Secretary of a Mechanics Institution at Guernsey !! 
with the cool request that I would give them a copy of the Memoir, together 
with some letter of Aunt Jane’s. I might as well be asked by any or every 
Mechanics’ Institution between Shetland and the coast of France. I declined, 
explaining that I had none to give, nor any other means of procuring one but 
such as are open to the public; but I did send not a letter, but an autograph 
of my aunt. Mamma has found what I had known of but forgotten, an MS 
sermon partly written out by Aunt Jane for my father. This I have been able 
to break up into about twenty sentences. I have pasted each on a larger strip 
of paper, and have added a certificate that it is in her “ handwriting, not her 
composition ”. One of these I sent to the Guernsey gentle men, or simple 
men. which ever name may best fit them. I had some feeling of gratitude 
to the Island, on account of the pleasant visit which I paid there, with the Le 
Marchants more than twenty years ago.” 3 

Of these sentences, which perhaps now for convenience may be called ‘Sermon 
Scraps ’, and whose original number may have been anything between, say, eighteen 
to twenty-two, as many as fourteen separate fragments can be identified and twelve 
still exist. They are transcribed in full below, showing the precise line-endings of 
the text and the later divisions of the paper. The rectos were chosen and cut out by 
JEAL to give complete sentences or paragraphs, but the versos do not necessarily 
follow suit. The present numeration is purely arbitrary, starting with those where 
the date of despatch is known. Some of the scraps were never sent at all, and 
remain with JEAL’s descendants. 

1. Sent by JEAL to Guernsey, as stated above. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century the Mechanics’ Institution merged with the Guille-Alles Library in St Peter 
Port, Guernsey; but an enquiry a few years ago to this modern organisation proved 
fruitless, and the scrap must be considered lost. 

2. Sent by JEAL in 1869 to Mme Charlotte Sainton-Dolby (1821-85), a well- 
known English contralto, singing-teacher and composer of the period. It was 
exhibited anonymously at the privately-arranged exhibition on Jane Austen held in 
the ante-room to the Olympia Art & Antiques Fair, 15th-20th February 1994. On 
that occasion only the recto was visible, and it remains in private ownership. 

3. Sent by JEAL on 7th February 1870 to the Revd George Campion Berkeley, 
vicar of Southminster in Essex: 

“Dear Sir / .... From the interest you have expressed in my Aunt’s 
writings, I am led to suppose that you wd. like to possess a Specimen of her 
hand writing. I have no letters of hers to give: but I have discovered [page 2] 
a manuscript Sermon, of which she had written out a good deal for my father 
in 1814. I inclose a Specimen, with an attestation of its genuineness.” 
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When Mr Berkeley received the scrap, with JEAL’s attestation: “This is the 
hand writing, not the composition, of my Aunt Jane Austen, Authoress of Pride & 
Prejudice. Js. Edwd. Austen Leigh”, he stuck it on to the unused third page of the 
letter, and then stuck the letter itself into a copy of the first edition of the Memoir, 
opposite the Contents page. The book appeared in Gorringes’ sales room on 
23rd October 2013, and was purchased by the Jane Austen Memorial Trust, with 
assistance from the Jane Austen Society. Only the recto is visible, but if the scrap 
can be safely removed by conservators, it should then be possible to read the text 
which appears to exist on the verso. 

4. Sent by JEAL on 27th January 1871 to a Miss Pocock, about whom nothing 
can be discovered: 

“Dear Miss Pocock / I have much pleasure in sending you the inclosed 
certified copy of my Aunt Jane’s hand writing. It is part of a sermon which 
she seems to have copied out for her brother - my father.” 

The scrap is loose, hence both recto and verso can be read. At some stage 
it was acquired by the first Lord Ashcombe (George Cubitt (1828-1917) of the 
famous building firm), and his literary collection was presented by his son, the 2nd 
Lord Ashcombe, to the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge in 1917. 4 

5. Sent by JEAL on 29th September 1873 to Lady (Laura Theodosia) Scott 
(1833- ?), who has not so far been identified, apart from her own statement that 
she was an older cousin of the Misses Hill - Ellen Hill (1841-1928) an artist, and 
Constance Hill (1844-1929), a biographer. 5 Lady Scott wrote an amusing letter to 
JEAL in early September 1873 expressing her enjoyment of Jane Austen’s novels 
and her thanks to him for writing the Memoir. In reply JEAL sent her one of the 
Sermon Scraps with a long appreciative accompanying letter, in which he states: 

“The only suitable specimen of her hand writing which I possess is a 
copy of a sermon, parts of which she seems to have written out for my father. 
There is no doubt of their genuineness. I divided it into small portions, for 
the purpose of supplying a few friends, and have much pleasure in sending 
one to you.” 

Unfortunately, although the exchange of letters between Lady Scott and 
JEAL was preserved by Constance Hill, the scrap was not kept with them. It may 
however be one of the various loose scraps which appeared in sales rooms during 
the last century. 5 

6. Sent by JEAL to the Revd Frederick Leigh Colvile (1818-86), the vicar of 
Leek Wootton, who lived at Kempsey House, Kempsey, Worcestershire. Mr 
Colvile’s mother was Mary Leigh (1796-1871), one of the Leigh family of 
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Stoneleigh, and he himself was an antiquarian author, writing about the history 
of Worcestershire and also his own ancestral home of Stoneleigh Abbey. Mr 
Colvile’s collection of autographs and historical mss amounted to eight volumes, 
and this scrap was preserved loose in one of them, hence both recto and verso can 
be read. The albums appeared in the sales rooms twice in recent years (Sotheby’s, 
on 18th December 1986 and again 15th December 1987) but remained unsold and 
the scrap was purchased privately thereafter by David Gilson, who has now gifted 
it to King’s College, Cambridge. 

After Jane had finished copying, James returned to the manuscript and made 
some alterations to this part of his sermon. 

7. No early provenance; sold at Sotheby’s on 22nd February 1972 to a J. Wilson, 
and sold again at Christie’s 7th June 2005, when it was purchased by the late 
David Selwyn; now in private ownership. It is a loose scrap, but with text on the 
recto only. JEAL’s authentication is missing, but below the last line of writing on 
the scrap there is a very faint addition in pencil, in a contemporary handwriting: 
copied by Mifs Jane Austen. 

8,9,10. No early provenance; acquired by the late Peter Croft, Librarian of 
King’s College, Cambridge; bought at his estate sale in 1985 by David Gilson; 
and now gifted to King’s College. The scraps are loose, hence rectos and versos 
can be read. 

11. Retained in the senior line of the Austen-Leigh family and descended to the 
widow of R.A. Austen-Leigh; upon her death in 1985 it passed to another private 
owner and is presently in a collection in Cumbria. This is a loose scrap, hence 
both recto and verso can be read. The phrase: Jane Austen’s writing, in a modern 
hand, has been inserted between two of the lines of text. 

12. Descended in a junior branch of the Austen-Leigh family, and remains with 
them. Only the recto is visible since, like No. 3, the scrap is tipped in to a copy of 
the Memoir. 

13. Descended in another junior branch of the Austen-Leigh family and remains 
with them. Only the recto is properly visible as the scrap is stuck down, but some 
words on the verso can be made out. 

14. Descended in this second junior branch of the Austen-Leigh family and given 
by them to the late J. David Grey of New York, who died in 1993; present owner 
and location unknown. It is a loose scrap but the text is on the recto only, the verso 
being blank. 


—oooOooo— 
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The theme of James’s sermon seems to show that the scraps run in approximately 
the following order: 

officiating Minister at the time - 

[This half-line is on a separate scrap of paper which, as it is then stuck on to the 
larger scrap below, obliterates part of the following line] 

Now[?] in[?] the[?] time[?] of popery it was the case 
in this Country, & is still practised wherever 
the Catholic religion prevails - Their whole 
Service is in latin, a language which not 
one[?] in[?] a hundred of their Congregations 

... ge how 

[Verso No.4, Fitzwilliam Museum] 

“Pray with the Understanding” it is plain they 
cannot - The Understanding is quite out of the 
question - for they cannot comprehend one word 
which their Minister says & therefore cannot 
join with him in his petitions - & it is difh: 

:cult to conceive how they can pray with the 
Spirit - how they can keep up a Spirit of devotion 
in their Minds & prevent their Thoughts from 
wandering. 

[Recto No. 8, King’s College] 

- This absurd unscriptural practise 

[This half-line cut off separately and stuck on to a larger scrap below; the whole 
then stuck on a still larger and also thinner piece of paper, so that the verso can 
be seen through it] 

was done away at the Reformation, & every 
Protestant Church prays in the language of its 
own Country. - Every one now understands what 
the Minister is saying & may join both in 
heart & words in all the petitions which are 
put up. - 

[Recto No. 4, Fitzwilliam Museum] 

To prove the Advantage of this would 
be a waste of Time - Let me however caution you 
against it’s abuse - Remember that inattention 
to what is going forward now, admits of no excuse. 

Secondly - We may hence learn the great ad: 

: vantage, if not the necessity of having a regular 
[Recto No. 2, private owner] 
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form of Prayer to direct & guide us in our pub: 

:lic Worship, which has always been the custom 
in the Church of England, of which we are 
members. - In this respect there are many 
sects of Protestants who differ from us - 
who object to any form of Prayer & prefer 
praying in whatever words may occur to the 
[?officiating Minister at the time] But this 
[Verso No. 8, King’s College] 

we conceive to be contrary to the practise of 
the earliest Christian Churches, who we have 
good reason to think did use set forms of Pray: 

:er; & it does not so compleatly & certainly come 
up to the Apostle’s determination in regard to him 
self, & of course his recommendation to those 
under his care. 

[Recto No. 13, second junior Austen-Leigh branch] 

It is indeed very unlikely that they should have 
fallen into a custom of praying always from the 
immediate impulse of the moment, when we consider 
that the Christian Church was founded upon the 
Jewish Church - The Apostles themselves were Jews - 
for the first eight years Jews only were converted 
and what is more, our Lord himself conformed 
while on Earth most strictly to the Jewish Worship 
[Recto No. 11, junior Austen-Leigh branch] 

It was natural therefore to retain as much of the 
ancient form as was consistent with the new 
Establishment - Now we know that the Jews 

[Recto No. 9, King’s College.] 

[This extract is the last three lines on a page, so to make sense , JEAL had to cut 
the top three lines from the next page and mount them together] 

had a regular ritual and appointed form of de: 

:votion. They had Psalms & Hymns which were 
spoken alternately by the Priests & Levites. - 

[Recto No.10, King’s College] 


...sure ... 

making use of some sayings 
this. - Some words 
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Let a Minister.see 

.the occasion 

In some readings ... 

[Verso No. 13, second junior Austen-Leigh branch; some words visible through 
the paper] 

neglect their Duty by not going at all, or im: 

: perfectly perform it by going to Church only 
when it suits their conveniency & letting 

[Verso No. 9, King’s College] 

Men may get into a habit of repeating 
the words of our Prayers by rote, perhaps without 
thoroughly understanding,- certainly without 
thoroughly feeling their full force & meaning. 

[Recto No. 3, Jane Austen House Museum] 


the force of his Argument learn some 
particulars in regard to the Manner 

to be 

[Verso No. 10, King’s College] 

Let us open our bible with zeal - & read 
with patience. - Our progress will not fail 
to exceed our hopes. - In searching after 
one truth, we shall be gradually led to the 
discovery of others. - We shall insensibly 
acquire the power of developing the 
cxnpJju i by Mbfi Jowve 
[Recto No.7, private owner] 


[mem:] 

:bers of the same Family - they are connected to: 

:gether by strong & indissoluble ties. - They are 
a united body of Men who have one common 
Interest, one common hope & expectation -. There 

Loyd crv^c FodJix crvcC o-vce, Qcroi & FoM/ot/r of 

is one Baptism [‘Baptism’cancelled by James , his changed wording inserted 
above and below the line] 

alt \n\u> U odcxrv^ alt & -thyo-uglsc ali & wt yo-u. alt 
They are bound to keep up a communion with 
& Ma^tey 
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Christ as their Lord, & with each other as Brethren 

[Verso No. 6, King’s College] 

Further we may from this Chapter infer the 
propriety of having a regular Liturgy, a set form of 
Prayer. - It is plain from other passages in the Acts 
of the Apostles, that, whatever some sects of Chris: 
:tians now may assert, the Primitive Christians did 
not always pray extempore - but had very early a 
regular appointed form of some Kind or other. 

[Recto No. 6, King’s College] 

they were not im: 

: pel led by headstrong Zeal or a perverse Spirit of 
Opposition to reject whatever was left A scriptural A 
in the old service of the Church - only because it had 
been used by the Catholics — 

[Recto No. 11. private owner in Cumbria] 

[?] written & is on. 

to the Doctrines of the. 

Our Liturgy cannot indeed be other than 
Scriptural when we consider by whom 

it was formed - 

[Verso No. 11, private owner in Cumbria] 


I propose to shew you how each general Petition 
may be serviceable to your own particular 
case - what reflections they may suggest at 
the time & what improvement they should 
lead to afterwards - And to prove to you how 
closely the Bible & Prayerbook are connected, 

& how easy it is to explain any little difficulty 
or doubt which may occur in reading the 
Doctrine laid down in one, by attending to 
the Prayers contained in the other. 

[Recto No. 14, present owner unknown] 

—oooO ooo- 

Jane Austen was working on her manuscript of Mansfield Park in 1813, and it 
may be that James’s opinions regarding reading of the Liturgy and the desirability 
of delivering good sermons which could really capture the attention of the 
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congregation, are reflected in the discussion between Edmund Bertram and Henry 
Crawford which appears in Chapter 3 of the third volume of her novel. 


Notes 

1. Irene Collins: Collected Reports of the Jane Austen Society, VI (2001-2005), 
21-45. 

2. Now in the collections of the Jane Austen House Museum, Chawton; James’s 
sermon is published by Collins, as above. 

3. Austen-Leigh archive in Hampshire Record Office, 23M93/86/4; see also 
Jane Austen’s Letters , ed Deirdre Le Faye, 4th edn (2011), xv-xvi. 

4. F.P. Fock: ‘Jane Austen: some non-literary manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum and the University Library Cambridge’, Transactions of the 
Cambridge Bibliographical Society, (1970), 245-8. 

5. David Gilson: ‘Ellen Hill, Lady Scott, and the Austen-Leigh Memoir of Jane 
Austen , in Collected Reports of the Jane Austen Society, VI (2001-2005), 
352-59. It is not known whether the Hill sisters ever met JEAL, but in 
1901 Constance wrote Jane Austen, her Homes and her Friends, which was 
illustrated by Ellen. 
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Notes on Sales 
2013 

Christine Penney 

Despite being the bicentenary of the publication of Pride and Prejudice, 2013 has 
been a fairly thin year in the sale rooms. It has been particularly disappointing 
to see that no-one appears to want copies of two of the novels once belonging to 
Martha Lloyd. 


Manuscripts 

One manuscript made its appearance this year. Lot 1454 at Gorringe’s, Lewes, 
on 23 October, was an autograph manuscript fragment in Jane Austen’s hand, 
comprising four lines, attached to another leaf bearing authentication, in turn 
attached to a letter from her nephew, James Edward Austen-Leigh, written on 
paper bearing the watermark date 1868, at Bray Vicarage, February 7, 1870, 
presenting the fragment to Rev. G. C. Berkeley. The text read: “Men may get 
into the habit of repeating the words of our Prayers by rote, perhaps without 
thoroughly understanding - certainly without thoroughly feeling their full force 
and meaning.’” It was attached to the title-page of a copy of Austen-Leigh’s A 
Memoir of Jane Austen. The fragment measured approximately 1.75 x 6in. 
Estimated at £2,000-£3,000 it sold for a handsome £11,000. Deirdre Le Faye 
reports that this was one of the missing Sermon Scraps, which she had not heard 
of before. It is very pleasing to report that it was purchased jointly by the Jane 
Austen Society, using the late David Selwyn’s generous bequest, and the Jane 
Austen Memorial Trust. It will be displayed in the Jane Austen House Museum 
at Chawton. 


First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

Lot 139 at Bonhams on 19 June was a copy of the first edition. 1811 (Gilson Al). 
It lacked the half-titles and the final blanks in Vols. 1 and 3 and was bound in 
contemporary calf, rebacked, preserving most of the original backstrips and red 
morocco labels. The estimate was £15,000-£20,000 and it sold for £14,000. 

Lot 440 at Dominic Winter on 10 April was a copy of the second edition, 
1813, (Gilson A2). The half-titles were present, as were the terminal 
blanks in each volume. The free endpapers and binder’s blanks were either 
excised or adhered to the pastedowns. It was bound in contemporary 
tan half calf gilt, rubbed, with joints cracked, and the upper cover of 
Vol. 1 detached. The estimate was £3,000-£4,000 and it sold for £3,000. 
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Pride and Prejudice 

Lot 441 at Dominic Winter on 10 April was a copy of the second edition, 1813 
(Gilson A4). It lacked the half-titles and rear free endpapers and each volume 
bore an early manuscript ownership name on the preliminary blank (alas, not 
identified). It was bound in contemporary green half morocco with gilt decorated 
spines. The estimate was £3,000-£5,000. It sold for £3,800. 

Lot 271 at Sotheby’s on 10 July was Martha Lloyd’s copy of the second edition, 
previously offered in 2010 (see my report for that year). The estimate remained 
the same, at £5,000-£7,000 and it again failed to sell. 

Lot 5 at the Swann Auction Galleries, New York, on 21 November was another 
copy. Lacking the half-titles it was bound in contemporary half calf over marbled 
boards, spines gilt with leather lettering pieces (two perished, one with partial 
loss).The contemporary ownership inscriptions of J. Spottiswoode, Aug.1813, 
were on the title-page of each volume. Chris Viveash has sent me a note on this 
gentleman. A John Spottiswoode of Spottiswoode (the publishing firm) married 
Margaret Strahan (of another well-known publishing family) in 1779. Chris 
suggests he may well be an ancestor of the publisher George Spottiswoode, with 
whom James Edward Austen- Leigh’s son Cholmeley went into partnership in 
1862. The estimate was $3,000-$4,000; it sold for $4,096. Perhaps they could 
have got a bit more with a little more research on the provenance. 

Lot 1101 at Nigel Ward & Co., Hereford, on 12 January was a copy of the 
Bentley edition. 1833 (Gilson D5). It was bound in dark blue cloth and had the 
inscription “B. Jones” on the flyleaf. No estimate was given but it sold for £320. 


Mansfield Park. 

Lot 2044 at Lawrence’s Crewkerne on 26 July was a copy of Bentley’s first one 
volume edition, 1833, (Gilson D3), bound in contemporary half calf, rubbed. The 
estimate was £150-£200. It sold for £210. 

The first American edition. Philadelphia, 1832 (Gilson B4) was Lot 4 at 
the Swann Auction Galleries, New York, on 21 November. With the 4-page 
publisher’s catalogue inserted at the front of Vol.l it was in the original 
publisher’s quarter cloth-backed drab boards, housed in a custom drop- 
back cloth case. The estimate was $4,000-$6,000; it sold for $5,376. 


Emma 

For the first time since 1991 copies of the first edition of Emma (Gilson A8) have 
been absent from the sale rooms. There have been a few copies on the abebooks. 
co.uk website and I include the most interesting example, offered by Whitmore 
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Rare Books (Altadena, CA). Described as “a lovely uncut copy” it had all the half- 
titles and was bound in contemporary marbled boards, rebacked in calf with black 
morocco spine labels. “Withal” the bookseller continued, “an honest, excellent 
set protected in a custom clamshell case”. (What can a dishonest set look like, 
I wonder.) It was Anna Eliza Bray’s copy with her signature on the half-title in 
Vol. 1. Anna Bray (1790-1833) was a British novelist whose work, the bookseller 
says, is beginning to attract renewed interest from the academic community. The 
price in sterling was £22,843.65. 


Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Martha Lloyd’s copy of the first edition. 1818 (Gilson A9), with her ownership 
signatures dated 1822, previously noted in my report for 2010, reappeared at 
Sotheby’s on 10 July at Lot 270, with the same description. It had failed to sell in 
2010, was offered at the original estimate of £8,000-£l 2,000 and failed to sell again. 


Collected editions 

Lot 2328 at Lawrences, Crewkerne on 31 January was a complete set of the 
Richard Bentley edition, 1833 (Gilson D6). Vols. 1-2 had the half-titles. The set 
was in contemporary polished blue calf gilt, with spines gilt, and the estimate was 
£600-£800. far exceeded by the hammer price of £3,400. 

Lot 69 at Bloomsbury Auctions (Godaiming) on 18 July was another set, lacking 
Sense and Sensibility. It had the bookplate of John Bennett and was bound in later 
half sheep, spines gilt with red and black roan labels. The estimate was £500- 
£700, again handsomely exceeded by the result: £2,200. 


Other material 

Lot 14 at Capes Dunn & Co., Manchester on 22 January was a very attractive 
grangerised copy of the first edition of James Edward Austen-Leigh’s A Memoir 
of Jane Austen , 1870. It was bound by Riviere in full dark green crushed morocco, 
uncut, top edges gilt, spine faded, and with marbled endpapers. A number of extra 
coloured plates had been bound in or mounted on a stub. These included three 
early 19th century fashion plates, one of them from La Belle assemblee, 1808, and 
a later copy of an 1815 print of a mail coach changing horses. The Lot included 
five other books (undated), including Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, George Eliot’s 
Scenes from Clerical Life , Parson Woodforde’s diary and an item by Siegfried 
Sassoon. The estimate was a very modest £70-£80 and the Lot sold for £80. 

Lot 10 at Bargain Hunt Auctions, Thornleigh, (Australia) on 26 January was 
described as “Watercolour; ‘Wings’ Jane Austen’s house, Lyme Regis, just before 
it was pulled down”. The incorrect assumption that this was the house where the 
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Austens stayed also appeared in the description of an item in my last report. The 
estimate was Aus$60-$100 but it did not sell. The same sale offered, at Lot 36, 
“an original antique lithograph of a maiden with flowers, ‘In Dreamland’ after J. 
Austen, in good, original carved frame, 51 x 18cm’’. Estimated at Aus$100-$150 
it sold for Aus$100; this was yet another example of the wrong kind of Austen. 

Lot 660 at Gerrards Auction Rooms, St Annes, on 14 February, was described as 
two various figures of seated Regency ladies, comprising Jane Austen’s Elizabeth 
Bennet from Pride and Prejudice, limited edition A4631/9500, showing her writing 
a letter to her sister Jane, at a Georgian tripod table, a fringed shawl thrown over 
the back of the padded chair, a circular pink and cream rug on the floor; 8.5 inches 
high x 6.75 in diameter; plus a German bisque lady in apple green dress and pink 
fichu, a matching wide brimmed bonnet hanging on the back of her chair, sewing a 
handkerchief; 10 inches high x 7 wide excluding base; late 19th century, probably 
Grafenthal, with later wooden base. The estimate was £30-£40 but it failed to sell. 

Christie’s, on 26 February, offered at Lot 87 a late 17th century English carved 
stone armorial panel with a shield below a helmet and a lion crest within mantling, 
30 x 27 in. The provenance stated that it was removed from Steventon Manor, 
Hampshire before the house was demolished in 1970. The house was owned 
on and off by the Brocas family for three hundred years before, the catalogue 
stated, passing to a William Knight, “a relative of Jane Austen’’ it went on to 
say. Deirdre Le Faye points out this is not correct and has given me the facts. In 
1648 the Brocas family sold the property to their tenants, the Mynne family. They 
had no male heir so it passed to Anne Mynne, Lady Lewkenor. In 1706 it was 
bequeathed to a second cousin, William Woodward. He was the first husband of 
Madam Elizabeth Knight, the owner of Chawton, and had to change his name to 
Knight in order to share in her property. Madam Knight had no children by either 
William or her second husband, Bulstrode Peachey (who also had to take the name 
Knight). So she left Chawton to a distant maternal cousin of William Woodward 
Knight, Thomas Broadnax May Knight. His wife, Jane Monk, was an Austen 
granddaughter and it was their son. Thomas Knight, who adopted Jane’s brother 
Edward. There is, therefore, no direct connection between the panel and the 
Austens; William Woodward was the wrong sort of Knight and no blood relation; 
but it has provided us with a nice example of intricate genealogy. Although worn, 
the heraldic lion in the second quarter appeared to be the emblem of the Brocas 
family. It was estimated at £1,500-£2,500 and sold for £1,625. Deirdre comments 
that the house was several times rebuilt before its final demolition, including 
in the early 20th century by the Onslow Fanes. Her enquiry of the auctioneer 
about further details of provenance was unsuccessful as none were available. She 
suggests that the panel might have been part of the Brocas manor but that, the 
Victorians being what they were, it might have been bought to decorate the 19th 
century house. 
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Lot 439 at Mallams, Oxford on 22 May consisted of three unframed woodcut 
illustrations by Joan Hassall for Persuasion: “Towards Winthrop”, “Accident on 
the Cobb” and “At the Window’’. Each was signed and titled in pencil. They were 
probably prepared for the Folio edition of the novels. The estimate was £60-£100 
and they sold for £100. 

On 10 December Lot 283 at Sotheby’s was the watercolour over pencil portrait 
of Jane Austen created by James Andrews of Maidenhead in 1869. It was 
commissioned by James Edward Austen-Leigh when he was writing his Memoir 
and the stipple engraving based on the watercolour was used as the frontispiece to 
the book. Andrews took as his model the unfinished sketch by Cassandra now in 
the National Portrait Gallery, which the family considered inadequate. A series of 
pin-marks on the watercolour which match similar marks on Cassandra’s sketch 
show that Andrews worked from it directly, probably by pinning tracing paper 
over it and then transferring the tracing to the card. As well as adjusting his non¬ 
existent sitter’s features he also changed the placement of her arms and sat her on 
a more elaborate chair, of distinctively mid-19th century design. Caroline Austen 
thought the general resemblance to Jane Austen in the engraving was not strong 
but that it did have a look recognisable as her aunt’s. The frame was extremely 
posh, being a re-used lid from an 18th century French or German walnut box, 
inlaid with boulle-style marquetry of flowers and scrollwork in brass, silver, 
ivory and mother of pearl. The estimate was £150,000-£200,000 and it sold for 
£164,500 - presumably to an overseas purchaser as an export license has been 
applied for. 

Finally, it is pleasing to note that the ring once owned by Jane Austen, whose sale 
was reported last year, is now safely at Chawton. having been designated a national 
treasure which must not leave the country. The purchase price of £152,450 paid 
by Kelly Clarkson, the American pop singer, was raised by donations, including 
an anonymous contribution of £100,000. 
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‘As I practised conjecture more, I came to trust it less 
Jane Austen, R.W. Chapman, and the 
Dark Art of Emendation 

Peter Sabor 



Members of the Society need no introduction to Robert William Chapman, whose 
lifelong work on Jane Austen is a monument of twentieth-century scholarship. It 
began with his five-volume edition of her novels, first published almost ninety 
years ago in November 1923 and still in print today. Chapman’s two-volume 
edition of Jane Austen’s letters followed in 1932; then his edition of the Minor 
Works in 1954. Among his many other publications were Jane Austen: Facts 
and Problems (1948) and Jane Austen: A Critical Bibliography (1953). Within 
the space of three decades. Chapman had transformed our understanding of Jane 
Austen; all of us are in his debt. My subject today is his edition of the novels, 
which the late Brian Southam rightly called the first critical edition ‘of any of 
the major English novelists’. 1 My remarks will be confined to Chapman’s textual 
editing; time does not permit me to consider the rich array of ancillary material, 
illustrations and indices with which each of his volumes is equipped and which for 
many of us is a constant delight. 

The complicated genesis of the 1923 edition was first described by David 
Gilson in his magisterial bibliography of Jane Austen. Chapman, as Gilson 
discovered, took his text of Pride and Prejudice from an edition of that novel 
published eleven years earlier by Katharine Metcalfe, an assistant English tutor 
at Oxford, in 1912. 2 Jane Austen, a better matchmaker than her matchmaking 
Emma, seems to have brought the two scholars together; they were married in 
1913. Although the Chapmans originally conceived of the collected edition, to be 
published by Clarendon Press, as a collaborative venture, it appeared under his 
name alone, with no mention of Metcalfe’s prior work. As Mary Lascelles notes in 
her obituary of Chapman, Metcalfe was now occupied by ‘family cares’: she gave 
birth to three sons and a daughter. 3 None the less, Metcalfe published a separate 
edition of Northanger Abbey in 1923. four months before the collected edition, 
also published by Clarendon Press and with a text identical to Chapman's. It 
remains unclear how much Metcalfe contributed to the editing of the other novels 
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and, conversely, to what extent Chapman was a silent partner in Metcalfe’s two 
editions. This strange story is told at length by Kathryn Sutherland in Jane Austen’s 
Textual Lives and revisited by Claire Harman and Claudia Johnson in their recent 
books on Jane Austen. 4 It forms a necessary prelude to my remarks: for at least two 
of the six novels, more than one Chapman was responsible for the state of the text. 
Sutherland and Johnson, as well as Gilson, have given Chapman’s emendations 
sustained attention. While my disagreement with some of their views will become 
apparent, I wish to acknowledge my debt to their work. 

The afterlife of Chapman’s edition of Jane Austen’s novels is also complex. In 
1926 it was reissued in a second edition. Chapman revised and expanded his notes, 
drawing on conjectural emendations proposed by Edward Marsh in an article of 
1924, but the text, as Gilson shows, remained unchanged. 5 The third edition of 
1933-34 was again a reprint from the original plates, with further additions and 
revisions to the notes. Chapman’s edition of the Minor Works was added to the 
set as a sixth volume in 1954. In a 1965-66 reprinting of the novels. Chapman’s 
notes were slightly revised by Mary Lascelles, but the original text has never been 
altered; a copy of Chapman’s edition printed in 2013 will be textually identical to 
the far grander, large paper octavo edition of 1923. 

Further extending the afterlife of Chapman’s edition is its use as the copy- 
text for many modern editions of Jane Austen’s novels. It furnished, for instance, 
the text in the Oxford English Novels series, first published in 1970-71, which in 
turn became, with new introductions and notes, the ubiquitous World's Classics 
paperbacks. Several other publishers have produced editions of Jane Austen’s 
novels in which Chapman’s text is either taken over verbatim or else used in 
revised form. In some cases, regrettably, editors have claimed to base their texts on 
nineteenth-century editions while clearly working from Chapman, to the extent of 
silently adopting most or all of his emendations. 

Chapman’s work on the collected edition of Jane Austen’s novels was delayed 
while he was on active service with the Royal Garrison Artillery in Salonika 
during the First World War. From the battlefield he contributed essays to the Times 
Literary Supplement and other journals, collected as Portrait of a Scholar in 1920. 
One of these, ‘The Textual Criticism of English Classics’, is directly relevant to 
my subject. Here Chapman observes that ‘to restore, and maintain in its integrity, 
the text of our great writers is a pious duty, and it is a surprisingly difficult task’: 
a remark quoted approvingly in his entry in the Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography. 6 In the same essay. Chapman quotes from the famous passage on 
editorial emendation in Dr Johnson's preface to his edition of Shakespeare. It is 
here that Johnson declares: 

my first labour is, always to turn the old text on every side, and try if there 
be any interstice, through which light can find its way ... I have adopted the 
Roman sentiment, that it is more honourable to save a citizen, than to kill an 
enemy, and have been more careful to protect than to attack. 
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Johnson adds, in a sentence not quoted by Chapman: 

As I practiced conjecture more, I learned to trust it less; and after I had printed 
a few plays, resolved to insert none of my own readings in the text. Upon this 
caution I now congratulate myself, for every day encreases my doubt of my 
emendations. 7 

Chapman was a great scholar of Johnson, as well as of Jane Austen, and his 
editorial work on both authors was undertaken with Johnson’s dicta in mind. 
But to what extent did he follow Johnson in practice, as well as in principle? To 
answer this question, I shall look at his editing of Jane Austen’s novels in three 
groups of two: Pride and Prejudice and Emma , for each of which the author had 
responsibility for only the first edition; then Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield 
Park, for which Jane Austen prepared second, revised editions, published in 1813 
and 1816 respectively; and finally the posthumously published Northanger Abbey 
and Persuasion which, alas, she would never see in print. 

The first edition of Pride and Prejudice, published by Thomas Egerton in 
1813, contains a large number of misprints, especially in the third volume, which 
has more than the two others combined. 8 In most cases, the nature of the error is 
obvious; thus in the first volume, ‘time’ is printed as ‘mite’; ‘person’ is printed as 
two words, without the ‘o’; ‘against’ as ‘againt’, ‘humour’ as ‘homour’, etc. The 
Chapmans (assuming that the editing of Pride and Prejudice was collaborative) 
caught almost all such errors, but did not record them in their textual notes; to 
have done so would have seemed impossibly pedantic at the time. What they do 
record are the more complex cases where there is apparently an error in the first 
edition, but for which the correction can be no more than conjectural. The first 
such emendation is one to which Chapman had already drawn attention in his 
essay ‘The Textual Criticism of English Classics’, where he writes: 

The present writer claims to have restored dramatic propriety to a place in 
Pride and Prejudice. In the second chapter the words ‘When is your next ball 
to be, Lizzy?’ appear at the end of a sentence spoken by Kitty Bennet. It is 
absurdly improbable that Kitty should be in need of such information. But her 
father, who had spoken just before, doubtless was ignorant of the date, and he 
had a reason for wanting to know. The speech can be given to him by a change 
which is hardly a change; for the word ‘when’ begins a line, and will begin a 
new speech if it is shifted to the right by a fraction of an inch. 9 

The passage as edited by Chapman reads: 

“Kitty has no discretion in her coughs,’’ said her father; “she times them ill.” 

“I do not cough for my own amusement,” replied Kitty fretfully. 

“When is your next ball to be, Lizzy?” 10 
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Chapman was right to be proud of this emendation, although he should surely 
have explained how he could lay claim to it when it had first appeared in his wife’s 
1912 edition. The first-edition text is quite clearly faulty; the minute change of 
indenting a single word, ‘when’, and thus making Mr Bennet instead of Kitty ask 
the question, solves the problem at once. As E.M. Forster wrote in his admiring 
review of Chapman’s edition, with this alteration ‘the dialogue lights up and sends 
a little spark of fire into the main mass of the novel’. 11 

A similar type of emendation to Pride and Prejudice was made by the Chapmans 
on the authority of Jane Austen herself. It affects the dialogue in which Jane attempts 
to assure Elizabeth that she has no amorous interest in Bingley: “‘How hard it is 
in some cases to be believed! And how impossible in others!”’ (pp. 343, 395). In 
a letter to Cassandra, Jane Austen described this as ‘the greatest blunder in the 
Printing’, since ‘two speeches are made into one’. 12 Chapman closes the inverted 
commas after ‘believed’ and prints the next sentence, within inverted commas, on 
a separate line, thus restoring those words to Elizabeth. Regrettably, this is the only 
extant remark by Jane Austen on a specific printer’s error in any of her novels. 
Had more such comments survived, the editor’s task would be an easier one. 

Other emendations to Pride and Prejudice implemented by the Chapmans 
are less happy. In chapter three, for instance, Mrs Bennet tells her husband of 
Bingley’s various dancing partners at the assembly-room ball: ‘Then, the two 
third he danced with Miss King, and the two fourth with Maria Lucas, and the 
two fifth with Jane again, and the two sixth with Lizzy, and the Boulanger’ (pp. 
13, 391). Bingley has thus danced four times with Jane and thrice, including the 
Boulanger, with Elizabeth. The Chapman edition, however, inserts a long dash 
after ‘Boulanger’, which alters the sense entirely; Mrs Bennet now seems about 
to name yet another partner, with whom Bingley danced the Boulanger, but is cut 
off by her impatient husband before she can do so. Since the narrator subsequently 
states that Mrs Bennet ‘was interrupted again’ it is possible that a dash was omitted, 
but it equally likely that the first-edition reading is correct. A case such as this 
warrants discussion in a note, but there is no justification for inserting the proposed 
emendation in the text itself. 

Elsewhere in his edition. Chapman rightly confines conjecture to the 
commentary. Near the end of the novel, for example, after Bingley and Darcy 
arrive at Netherfield together, we are given Bingley’s words: “‘Mr. Bennet, have 
you no more lanes hereabouts in which Lizzy may lose her way again to-day?”’ (p. 
374). Chapman does not alter the first-edition text, but in a note on the passage he 
states: ‘ Mr. Bennet should probably be Mrs. Bennet, Bingley would be more likely 
to address her on such a point, and it is she who replies. Mr. Bennet was probably 
in his library’ (p. 397). That the garrulous Mrs Bennet replies, however, does not 
indicate that the question was addressed to her, and Mr Bennet may or may not 
have been in his library. As Linda Bree has suggested to me, Bingley might have 
considered Mr Bennet, the landowner, as having some responsibility for the local 
roads: hence the question ‘have you no more lanes’. Again, no emendation is 
called for. 
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The text of Emma gave Chapman fewer opportunities for editorial conjecture. 
In the introductory note to his edition, he remarks that the first edition of 1816 
‘presents few difficulties’; it is ‘well printed, and very little correction is necessary’ 
(p. xi). On one occasion in particular, he exercises due editorial restraint. During a 
meandering monologue. Miss Bates tells Emma how Jane’s position as governess 
for a Mrs Smallridge had been arranged by Mrs Elton. Jane, in this account, ‘took 
Mrs. Elton aside, and told her at once, that upon thinking over the advantages of 
Mrs. Suckling’s situation, she had come to the resolution of accepting it’ (p. 381). 
Literally, of course, the situation is Mrs Smallridge’s, but in Miss Bates’s far from 
lucid mind, it belongs to Mrs Suckling and her domineering sister. Mrs Elton. As 
Chapman notes. Miss Bates may ‘have thought of Maple Grove as the ultimate 
fount’ (p. 493). Bharat Tandon, in his recent Harvard edition of Emma , expands on 
this, remarking that ‘Miss Bates is presumably just getting Mrs. Suckling mixed 
up with Mrs. Smallridge, although she may be alluding to the fact that it was Mrs. 
Suckling who procured the offer in the first place’ , 13 Kathryn Sutherland, however, 
criticizes Chapman for not emending the text at this point, claiming that ‘of course 
it is a mistake’. Her remark suggests the difference between our views of the 
editor’s task. Whereas for her Chapman is a ‘remarkably reticent emendator’, 14 I 
find him all too eager to intervene. 

Several of the emendations that Chapman inserts in his edition of Emma are 
not, in my view, required. An exception is the alteration of a single letter in Mrs 
Elton’s panegyric on Maple Grove: ‘I have spent so many happy months there! 
(with a little sigh of sentiment)’ (pp. 273,492). In the first edition-text, Mrs Elton 
emits not a ‘sigh’ but a ‘sign’ of sentiment. There is no interstice here through 
which light could find its way; ‘sign’ is surely a misprint and the emendation is 
needed. Earlier in the novel, Harriet reluctantly agrees with Emma that Mr Martin 
is certainly ‘not like Mr. Knightley. He has not such a fine air and way of walking 
as Mr. Knightley’ (p. 33). Here Chapman writes: ‘I have been tempted to suspect 
that Miss Austen wrote talking ... the question here answered chiefly concerns 
manners of speech, and it is not Harriet’s way to introduce new topics’ (p. 489). 
To his credit, however, he recognizes that the temptation to suspect a misprint is 
far from sufficient reason to emend the text; Mr Knightley’s ‘walking’, not his 
‘talking’, thus remains the subject of Harriet's admiration. 

Much the best known textual crux in Emma concerns Mrs Elton’s threefold 
repetition of the Italian phrase ‘caro sposo’, which she mangles on the first two 
occasions: initially as ‘cara sposo’ and then as ‘cara sposa’ (pp. 278,302,356,492). 
Chapman, assuming that these are misprints, regularized each of her uses of the 
phrase, as well as a single, mocking use by Emma (p. 279), to the grammatically 
correct ‘caro sposo’. Kathryn Sutherland draws attention to Chapman’s heavy- 
handed editing here, and in this case I am in entire agreement with her remarks: 
‘Surely’, she writes, ‘there is a good chance that Chapman’s zeal has effaced what 
was for the narrator and her heroine yet another symptom of Mrs Elton’s appalling 
vulgarity; and that in her case the outmoded slang of the phrase is compounded 
by a further solecism’. 15 Chapman’s note should have considered this possibility. 
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as well as the alternative explanation of repeated bungling by the printer. Instead, 
he merely amends the text, thus depriving his readers of an integral part of Jane 
Austen’s characterization of the reprehensible Mrs Elton. 

In the introductory note to his edition of Sense and Sensibility , Chapman 
outlined his procedure for editing this novel and Mansfield Park. The second 
editions of each work, he observes, ‘were revised by Miss Austen, and they form 
the basis of the present edition; but they contain errors not found in the first editions; 
where the two differ it is sometimes an editor’s business to decide whether he 
shall assume revision or error’ (p. ii). In Chapman’s lifetime, this approach went 
unquestioned: taking as copy-text the last edition revised by the author was standard 
practice. A recent interest in first-edition texts, representing the work as initially 
conceived by the author and as received by its first audience, lies behind the policy 
of the Penguin Classics edition of Jane Austen’s novels to take instead the 1811 
Sense and Sensibility and the 1814 Mansfield Park as copy-texts, using the second 
edition, in each case, to help detect errors in the original printing. Chapman, like 
other scholars of his generation, worked in the other direction. Rather than merely 
seeking errors in his copy-texts of these novels, however, he frequently adopts 
readings from the first edition simply because he prefers them. As a result, his 
editions of both Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield Park, are hybrids: ostensibly 
following the second-edition texts, but introducing readings from the first edition 
almost at will. 

Consider, for example, in Sense and Sensibility, the fraught moment at 
Mrs Jennings’s house in London when Marianne is waiting for a letter from 
Willoughby: 

A note was just then brought in. and laid on the table. 

“For me!” cried Marianne, stepping hastily forward. 

“No, ma’am, for my mistress.” (pp. 169, 385) 

In the first edition, Marianne also breaks decorum by ‘stepping hastily 
forward’, but her words take the form of a question: “‘For me?”’. The exclamation 
mark in the second edition makes her considerably more impolite: so much so 
that Chapman adopts the first-edition reading. There is no justification for this 
emendation; an editor might prefer the politer Marianne, but the revision could 
well be Jane Austen’s and should thus be preserved. When Willoughby’s appalling 
letter does arrive, Elinor reads it with intense indignation: ‘Though aware, before 
she began, that it must bring a confession of his inconstancy, and confirm their 
separation for ever, she was not aware that such language could be suffered to 
announce it!’ (pp. 183-84, 385).The exclamation mark here effectively conveys 
a sense of her anger and astonishment. It replaces a more neutral semi-colon in 
the first edition, yet Chapman reverts to the original reading, presumably out of 
distaste for exclamatory punctuation, regardless of the textual circumstances. 

Elsewhere in Sense and Sensibility, Chapman introduces emendations without 
the warrant of either edition. One such case concerns an exchange between 
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Marianne and Edward, newly arrived at Barton: 

“Have you an agreeable neighbourhood here? Are the Middletons pleasant 
people?” 

“No, not all,” answered Marianne, “we could not be more unfortunately 
situated.” (pp. 88, 384) 

Marianne, not surprisingly, does not find all of her new neighbourhood 
agreeable, or all of the Middleton family pleasant. In Chapman’s edition, however, 
she replies “No, not at all”; the inserted “at” intensifies her response, making her 
dissatisfied with the entire neighbourhood and the whole Middleton family. On 
another occasion, Chapman alters the sense by the insertion of a dash. Lucy Steele 
has just told Elinor that she may soon be “very intimately connected” with Mrs 
Ferrars, eliciting the following astonished response: 

“Good heavens!” cried Elinor, “what do you mean? Are you acquainted with 
Mr. Robert Ferrars? Can you be?” And she did not feel much delighted with 
the idea of such a sister-in-law. (pp. 129, 385) 

This makes perfect sense, of course. With the long dash added by Chapman, 
‘Can you be — ?’, it makes sense of a different kind; Elinor has now begun an 
incomplete sentence, of which the missing verb is presumably ‘engaged’. This 
fits well with Lucy’s reply, “‘No ... not to Mr. Robert Ferrars’, but so too does 
the sentence as printed in the first and second editions. Without the dash, Lucy 
is replying, characteristically, to a question that Elinor has not asked; once again, 
there is no call for an emendation. 

In the introductory note to his edition of Mansfield Park, Chapman returns 
to the question of editorial responsibility in the case of differences between the 
first and second edition. ‘Here and there’, he writes, ‘it may be doubtful whether 
a change in the second edition is due to accident or design, and an editor must 
make up his mind. I have occasionally preferred the reading of the first’ (p. xii). 
The remark differs significantly from his claim in the introduction to Sense and 
Sensibility that the first-edition text would be used only when the second edition 
contained an error; Chapman now states that at times he adopts the original reading 
simply because he prefers it. 

The fruits of this technique are exemplified in a passage near the end of the 
novel, describing Fanny and Edmund’s carriage ride from Portsmouth to Mansfield 
Park. Edmund is emitting ‘deep sighs’, which trouble the heroine: ‘Fanny watched 
him with never-failing solicitude, and sometimes catching his eye, revived an 
affectionate smile, which comforted her’ (pp. 445-46). Thus the second edition of 
1816; the first edition, however, has ‘received an affectionate smile’, and this is the 
reading adopted by Chapman. In a note he writes, ‘revived is possible, but does 
not seem a likely alteration’ (p. 550). It is, however, more likely to be a revision 
by Jane Austen - one that in my view increases the effectiveness of the description 
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- than a printer’s error, and as such it should be retained in the text, whether an 
editor prefers it or not. 

Elsewhere, Chapman rightly follows the revised punctuation of the second 
edition but for what I believe is the wrong reason. Consider, for example, Mr 
Rushworth’s visit to Mansfield Park, while Fanny is out riding: ‘While she was 
gone, Mr. Rushworth arrived, escorting his mother, who came to be civil, and 
to shew her civility especially, in urging the execution of the plan for visiting 
Sotherton’ (p. 75). The placement of the comma after ‘especially’ differs from that 
in the first edition where it follows ‘civility’, and its movement changes the sense 
of the sentence. Chapman’s note states that ‘this is one of the improvements in 
punctuation ... that seem too good for the printer’ (p. 543), implying that had the 
change been less effective, he would have felt entitled to reject it. In the introduction 
to her excellent Jane Austen’s Cults and Cultures , Claudia Johnson devotes several 
pages to the two versions of the sentence, noting that the distinction between them 
‘is slight, but substantive’. Her preference is for the second-edition reading, on the 
grounds that ‘this placement is just too odd, too distinctive, too ineffably good to 
be anyone’s but Jane Austen’s’. 16 As with Chapman’s note on the change being ‘too 
good for the printer’, however, I must disagree with Johnson’s reasoning. An edition 
based on the 1816 text should follow it unless in the case of obvious error. Since 
there is no such error here, there is no justification for returning to the 1814 text. 

At other points in his edition of Mansfield Park Chapman overrides the 
readings of both the 1814 and 1816 texts. A striking example concerns the final 
paragraph of volume one, when Sir Thomas returns home in the midst of the 
theatrical rehearsals. The actors, we are told, ‘being too much engaged in their own 
noise, to be struck by a usual noise in the other part of the house, had proceeded 
some way, when the door of the room was thrown open’ (p. 172). As Claudia 
Johnson notes in her Norton Critical edition of the novel, the reading ‘makes sense 
without intervention: too busy with their own noise, the Bertram children do not 
notice the usual noise their father makes entering the house’. 17 Chapman, however, 
finds the reading ‘impossible’, amends it to ‘unusual’, and suggests in a note that 
‘an unusual’ is also possible (p. 545). In cases such as this. Dr Johnson’s dictum 
about turning ‘the old text on every side’ is invaluable; once the phrase ‘usual 
noise’ is held up to such scrutiny, it no longer appears to be a printer’s error. 

Another of Chapman’s emendations in Mansfield Park has been rightly 
censured by both Claudia Johnson and Kathryn Sutherland. It affects the scene in 
Portsmouth in which Fanny greets her younger brothers Tom and Charles as they 
rush home from school. ‘Both’, we hear, ‘were kissed very tenderly, but Tom she 
wanted to keep by her, to try to trace the features of the baby she had loved, and 
talked to, of his infant preference of herself’ (p. 381). For Chapman, the reading 
‘seems impossible. Fanny could not have talked to Tom of his infant preference 
of herself, before she left Portsmouth, for he was then a mere infant’ (p. 549). 
He alters the sentence to read: ‘Tom she wanted to keep by her, to try to trace 
the features of the baby she had loved, and talk to him of his infant preference of 
herself’, thus moving Fanny’s talking to Tom from the past, when he was a baby, to 
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the present, when he is a boy of nine. There is a real loss here; whatever Chapman 
believes, young girls do talk to their baby siblings, as Jane Austen knew. Claudia 
Johnson rightly supposes that ‘Fanny is saying that she used to soothe and talk 
to Tom when he was an infant’; Kathryn Sutherland likewise observes that ‘“and 
talked to” is not only a possible, it is clearly a correct reading.’ 18 

Chapman also overrides both the 1814 and 1816 texts in a passage following 
Lady Bertram’s boast that her maid, coincidentally named Chapman, had helped 
Fanny prepare for the ball at Mansfield Park: ‘Chapman helped her dress. I sent 
Chapman to her’. In the next paragraph the narrator remarks: 

Miss Crawford knew Mrs. Norris too well to think of gratifying her by 
commendation of Fanny; to her, it was as the occasion offered. - “Ah! ma’am, 
how much we want dear Mrs. Rushworth and Julia to night!” 

In his edition. Chapman alters the punctuation as follows: 

Miss Crawford knew Mrs. Norris too well to think of gratifying her by 
commendation of Fanny; to her it was, as the occasion offered, - “Ah! ma’am, 
how much we want dear Mrs. Rushworth and Julia to-night!” (p. 277) 

Chapman’s note reads, very strangely, that the sentence as originally punctuated 
‘would give a rather different meaning’ (p. 546), as indeed it does. Jane Austen’s 
Miss Crawford is an all-purpose opportunist, flattering Mrs. Norris and others 
‘as the occasion offered’. Chapman’s Miss Crawford, in contrast, is seizing this 
particular opportunity, ‘as the occasion offered’. Fie has created a meaning that is 
editorial, rather than authorial. 

The most famous textual crux in Mansfield Park, and perhaps in all of Jane 
Austen’s novels, concerns another sentence that is unchanged between the first 
and second editions. It occurs in a passage in which Fanny is assessing Henry 
Crawford’s character unfavourably: 

How evidently was there a gross want of feeling and humanity where his 
own pleasure was concerned - And, alas! how always known no principle to 
supply as a duty what the heart was deficient in. (p. 329) 

Chapman declared that the text was ‘certainly corrupt’, and suggested a 
revision proposed by Henry Jackson: ‘And, alas! now all was known, no principle 
...’ (p. 548). E.M. Forster was enthralled by this emendation, declaring that with 
it ‘the sentence not only makes sense but illumines its surroundings’. 19 As Mary 
Lascelles notes, however, it is ‘at variance with the tenor of the whole passage’, 
and Chapman himself, she writes, ‘became dissatisfied with it’. She also proposes 
an emendation of her own: ‘And, alas! now as always no known principle ,..’ 20 
Several other alterations have been proposed, all, in my view, unsatisfactory. The 
best solution, I believe, is that offered by John Wiltshire and other recent editors of 
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Mansfield Park : to leave the sentence unchanged, as it might well have been what 
Jane Austen wrote. As Wiltshire notes, it is ‘a rendering of feeling rather than a 
grammatically correct statement’, 21 and as such it captures Fanny’s troubled state 
of mind at the time. It is to Chapman’s credit, however, that although he was sure 
that there was something wrong with the sentence, he refrained, in this case, from 
altering the text itself. 

In the introductory note to his edition of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 
published together as the final volume of his collection. Chapman remarks that 
‘although the proofs were not read by the author, the text is good’ (p. xiii). With 
Northanger Abbey in particular, he exercised greater editorial restraint than 
elsewhere, confining conjectural emendations almost entirely to the notes. The 
situation is complicated by the prior publication of Katharine Metcalfe’s edition, 
with its identical text; the more conservative editorial policy here could be her 
doing rather than his. In the famous passage on novel-writing, for example, Jane 
Austen derides ‘the abilities of the nine-hundredth abridger of the History of 
England, or of the man who collects and publishes in a single volume some dozen 
lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior’ (p. 37). In a note. Chapman observes that ‘lives’ 
instead of Tines’ had been conjectured by the Victorian critic A.W. Verrall (p. 268), 
but he neither adopts the reading in the text nor endorses it as even a possible 
emendation. He shows similar restraint with the word ‘quizzers’, used by John 
Thorpe in his ballroom conversation with Catherine: ‘Come along with me, and I 
will shew you the four greatest quizzers in the room; my two younger sisters and 
their partners’ (p. 59). Chapman’s note here states circumspectly: ‘ quizzers should 
perhaps be quizzes, for the context shows that the speaker regards his sisters as 
objects of ridicule’ (p. 268). Jane Austen might indeed have written ‘quizzes’, but 
‘quizzers’, suggesting that they liked to ridicule others, could have been intended. 
Chapman was right to leave the text intact, although the Cambridge, Norton and 
Penguin editions all go further by replacing ‘quizzers’ with ‘quizzes’. 

In his introductory note. Chapman refers to a ‘well-known corruption’ (p. 
xiii) in the text of Northanger Abbey. It involves the description of Catherine’s 
carriage ride from the Abbey to Henry’s parsonage: ‘By ten o’clock, the chaise- 
and-four conveyed the two from the Abbey; and, after an agreeable drive of almost 
twenty miles, they entered Woodston’ (p. 212). The problem here is that there are 
three, not two. in the carriage: Catherine, General Tilney, and Eleanor. Chapman’s 
text thus replaces ‘the two’ with ‘the trio’, with a note stating oddly that ‘it is 
doubtful who was the first author of this palmary correction’ (p. 270): presumably 
a covert reference to Katharine Metcalfe’s edition of the novel and an indication 
that she might have originally made the alteration. Although most modern editors 
follow Chapman here, Barbara Benedict and Deirdre Le Faye, in their Cambridge 
edition, rightly retain the original reading. Jane Austen might have written ‘two’ 
because only Catherine and the General were on her mind; Eleanor says not a word 
throughout the Woodston visit, whereas the General says all too much. This makes 
suitable material for editorial commentary, but there is no justification for altering 
the text. 
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A more perplexing crux in Northanger Abbey occurs earlier in the novel, 
when Catherine insists on leaving her brother and the Thorpes in order to keep her 
engagement with the Tilneys: 

Thorpe would have darted after her, but Morland withheld him. 

“Let her go, let her go, if she will go. She is as obstinate as —’’ 

Thorpe never finished the simile, for it could hardly have been a proper one. 
(pp. 101,269) 

The problem here is that James Morland is apparently speaking to John 
Thorpe, yet it is Thorpe who does not complete the simile. As Benedict and Le 
Faye remark, ‘it is unclear what is intended’. 22 Chapman’s solution, endorsed by 
Marilyn Butler in the Penguin and by Susan Fraiman in the Norton edition, is to 
close the quotation marks after ‘will go’, so that Morland’s remark ends there. He 
then moves ‘She is as obstinate as’ to a new line, thus making Thorpe the speaker. 
This is a fine example of emendation as a dark art. It makes sense of the passage, 
but only at the price of creating lines that Jane Austen is unlikely to have written; 
Chapman, in effect, becomes a collaborator, rather than an editor here. 

Chapman’s edition of Persuasion contains, most unusually, an emendation 
in the opening sentence, in response to another of the ‘well-known corruptions’ 
mentioned in his introductory note. The sentence, too long to quote in full, begins 
by recounting Sir Walter’s obsession with the Baronetage: ‘there any unwelcome 
sensations, arising from domestic affairs, changed naturally into pity and contempt’. 
The next sentence begins, ‘As he turned over the almost endless creations of the 
last century ... this was the page at which the favourite volume always opened’ 
(p. 3). The Victorian historian Thomas Babington Macaulay, unhappy with the 
paragraph as printed, proposed an emendation that would splice the two sentences 
together by replacing the period after ‘contempt’ with a comma. Chapman, 
acknowledging Macaulay, adopts his reading, which he terms a ‘correction’ (p. 
270). Whether the paragraph is more effective as a single sentence or as two is a 
matter of personal preference; no ‘correction’ has been undertaken here but simply 
a non-authorial revision. The Cambridge, Norton and Broadview editions all reject 
it. It is surprising to find Kathryn Sutherland defending it on multiple occasions: 
in articles, in her book, and in separate reviews of the Cambridge and the Harvard 
editions of the novel, and going so far as to call it ‘famously brilliant’. 23 It seems 
famously otiose to me. 

Several other emendations that Chapman inserts into the text of Persuasion are 
also, I believe, redundant. The most important occurs in the reworked penultimate 
chapter of the novel. Here, in a beautifully written sentence, we hear of Anne 
and Captain Wentworth’s crucial conversation, which ‘would make the present 
hour a blessing indeed; and prepare it for all the immortality which the happiest 
recollections of their own future lives could bestow’ (p. 240). Chapman, following 
a conjecture made by the Shakespeare scholar A.C. Bradley, reversed the order of 
two words, making the sentence read ‘prepare for it all the immortality ...’In an 
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unusually self-indulgent note, he writes: ‘This elegant correction is perhaps not 
absolutely certain, but I have not been able to resist it’ (p. 273). Needless to say, 
the temptation to indulge in emendation should indeed be resisted in cases such 
as this. Changing the order of words, and thus altering the meaning and rhythm 
of a sentence, far exceeds the editor’s brief; this is, or at least it should be, a truth 
acknowledged universally. 

My paper, in the immortal words of Lucy Steele, reminds me to conclude. 
First though, let me consider briefly the textual emendations recorded in Cassandra 
Austen’s copies of her sister’s novels. They survive as a set, with the exception 
only of Sense and Sensibility. The copies, each one bearing Cassandra’s signature, 
first came to light in 1937, when they were found in a country house and bought 
by the antiquarian bookseller Elkin Mathews for a mere fifteen pounds - before 
Cassandra’s signature had been identified. In 1967 they were sold again at 
Sotheby’s, and acquired for £2,200 by the Harry Ransom Center at the University 
of Texas, Austin, where they reside today. 24 They contain seven emendations for 
Pride and Prejudice, all but one in the final volume, one for Northanger Abbey, 
and a comment on a sentence in Persuasion about Anne’s having been ‘forced into 
prudence in her youth’: ‘Dear dear Jane! This deserves to be written in letters of 
gold’. 25 These marginalia were transcribed by Chapman, in a contribution of 1937 
to the Times Literary Supplement. As Chapman warns here, the hand that made 
the corrections is not necessarily that of Cassandra herself; there were several 
later owners, who could have added corrections of their own. None the less, he 
asserts that ‘whoever wrote these corrections, it is clear that they are authoritative 
and not conjectural’. 26 Chapman seems to believe that the author was recording 
emendations made by Jane Austen herself, although he offers no evidence for 
this. 

Some of the emendations in Cassandra’s copies affect passages independently 
altered by Chapman in his 1923 edition. The ‘two’ in Northanger Abbey which 
he and Katharine Metcalfe had changed to ‘trio’ and which he called a ‘palmary 
correction’, is here changed to ‘three’. The Chapmans’ conjecture is more probable, 
since the printer could have read the ‘io’ in trio as a ‘w’, but the original reading 
should stand. In Pride and Prejudice, the phrase ‘as well her sister’ is altered to 
‘as well as her sister’ (p. 384): a necessary correction originally made by Metcalfe 
and followed by Chapman in his edition. Of a different kind is the deletion of the 
second ‘be’ in a conversation between Jane and Elizabeth: ‘My dearest sister, now 
be be serious’ (p. 373). Chapman had not made this alteration himself, although 
he endorses it in his 1937 article. As Mary Lascelles observes, however, in her 
additional notes to Chapman’s edition, ‘the repetition might be intended’ (p. 397); 
again, the text should not be altered. Chapman had questioned the phrase ‘dining 
room’ in his edition, proposing ‘drawing room’ instead, but without changing the 
text (pp. 351, 396). In Cassandra’s copy, ‘dressing room’ is inserted, although it 
is hard to imagine any printer misreading ‘dressing’ as ‘dining’. Chapman also 
discusses four more conjectural emendations in Pride and Prejudice, endorsing 
all but one as ‘authoritative’. One of these concerns Charlotte Lucas’s remarks 
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on matrimony in volume one: ‘They [husband and wife] always continue to grow 
sufficiently unlike afterwards to have their share of vexation’ (p. 23). Cassandra’s 
copy alters ‘continue’ to ‘contrive’, needlessly in my view. In response to this 
conjecture. Chapman writes wistfully: ‘It is unsafe to trust one’s memory in such 
matters. I should like to trust mine when it tells me that I once guessed contrive for 
continue but was too timid to propose the correction’. 

The word ‘guessed’ is revealing here. Conjectural emendation is in part 
a guessing game, best confined to the commentary on a work. Maintaining the 
integrity of a printed text is not timidity, as Chapman suggests, but editorial 
responsibility. Textual alterations should, I believe, be confined to the limited 
number of cases when a reading is incontrovertibly wrong, and the correction 
equally incontrovertible. Practitioners of the dark art of emendation, like medical 
practitioners, should be bound by the Hippocratic oath, primum non nocere: first, 
do no harm. 
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The Jane Austen Society 
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STRUCTURE, GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 
Organisational structure 

The society is administered by the executive committee, which in accordance with the constitution consists of not less 
than 10 nor more than 17 members. The members of the committee are the officers of the charity and between 6 
and 13 elected members. 

All members of the executive committee (including the officers) are elected by postal ballot of the members of the 
society for a period of five years and are then eligible for re-election. The executive committee in addition may 
appoint up to four co-opted members. 

On appointment trustees are given information on the role of a trustee and Charity Law. 

The committee met twice during the year, and in addition a joint meeting was held with representatives of the 
branches and groups. 

Two sub-committees, each of four members of the executive committee meet as and when required to deal with the 
processes relating to the publications and the educational activities of the society. 

Risk management 

The trustees have a duty to identify and review the risks to which the charity is exposed and to ensure appropriate 
controls are in place to provide reasonable assurance against fraud and error. 

OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 
Objectives and alms 

The principal objective of the Society is as follows: 

To promote the advancement of education for the public benefit of the life and works of Jane Austen and the Austen 
family. 

The objective is primarily achieved by the production of publications relating to the life and works of Jane Austen, 
through education and by contributions to academic debate regarding Jane Austen, her works and family. 

The Society, where appropriate, may seek to preserve artefacts relating to Jane Austen, either by purchase or by 
contributions towards expenses, in particular the society may contribute to projects at Jane Austen's House in 
Chawton which is in the care of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust. 

The Society's objectives for the year were to build on the progress made in previous years and to raise the profile of 
the Society by the production of new articles and publications. 

The Society also hoped to be able to increase its activities in the field of education through the work of the Education 
Sub-committee. 

Public Benefit 

When planning activities and considering the making of grants, the trustees have considered the Charity Commission's 
guidance on public benefit and in particular, the specific guidance on charities for the advancement of education and 
the advancement of the arts, culture, heritage or science. 

The trustees believe that the Society fulfils these objectives through its educational activities, by its contribution to 
historical research regarding Jane Austen and the preservation of artefacts relating to Jane Austen and the Austen 
family. 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Report of the Trustees 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 


OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 
Significant activities 

The Society produced or reprinted one publication in the year, "jane Austen and Lyme Regis”. The annual conference 
of the society was again organised by Patrick Stokes and was held at the University of Sussex in September 2013. 

During the year a legacy of £5,000 was received from the estate of David Selwyn.. This was then paid to the Jane 
Austen Memorial Trust as a grant to assist with the purchase of the bible fragment. 

In addition a grant of £500 was made to the Jane Austen Memorial Trust towards the creation of the Pride and 
Prejudice 200th Anniversary website. 

No applications were received for grants from the educational fund during the year. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW 

The financial results for the year are set out in the Statement of Financial Activities on page 5 of these financial 
statements. 

There was an excess of expenditure over income on the general fund of £9,246 in the year {2012 - £8,003). There was 
an increase in overall income of £10,301 mainly due to the receipt of the legacy of £5,000 from David Selwyn and an 
increase in the income of branches. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

The committee's aims in the future are to continue to promote the activities of the Society, by the production of 
publications, the organisation of conferences and any other activities which they consider appropriate. 

RESERVES 

The Society's policy regarding reserves is detailed in note 1 on page 8 of these accounts. The committee consider, on 
the basis of current information available, that these funds are adequate to meet their known future commitments. 

ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD: 


.J&JUkSi 

Maureen Stiller - Trustee 






Independent Examiner's Report to the Trustees of 
The Jane Austen Society 


I report on the accounts for the year ended 31st December 2013 set out on pages five to twelve. 

Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

The charity's trustees are responsible for the preparation of the accounts. The charity's trustees consider that an audit 
is not required for this year (under Section 144(2) of the Charities Act 2011 (the 2011 Act)) and that an independent 
examination is required. 

It is my responsibility to: 

examine the accounts under Section 145 of the 2011 Act 

to follow the procedures laid down in the General Directions given by the Charity Commission (under Section 
145(5)(b) of the 2011 Act); and 

to state whether particular matters have come to my attention. 

Basis of the independent examiner's report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity Commission. An 
examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the charity and a comparison of the accounts 
presented with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and 
seeking explanations from you as trustees concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide all 
the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently no opinion is given as to whether the accounts 
present a 'true and fair view ’ and the report is limited to those matters set out in the statements below. 

Independent examiner's statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

(1) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that, in any material respect, the requirements 

to keep accounting records in accordance with Section 130 of the 2011 Act; and 

to prepare accounts which accord with the accounting records and to comply with the accounting 
requirements of the 2011 Act 

have not been met; or 

(2) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the 
accounts to be reached. 



D A Sanders FCA 

Sheen Stickland LLP 

Chartered Accountants 

4 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU34 1BU 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Statement of Financial Activities 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 


INCOMING RESOURCES 

Incoming resources from generated funds 

Unrestricted 

funds 

Notes £ 

Restricted 

funds 

£ 

2013 

Total 

funds 

£ 

2012 

Total 

funds 

£ 

Voluntary income 

23,502 

- 

23,502 

18,425 

Activities for generating funds 

2 25,414 

- 

25,414 

21,508 

Investment income 

3 1,105 

- 

1,105 

(213) 

Total incoming resources 

50,021 

- 

50,021 

39,720 


RESOURCES EXPENDED 
Costs of generating funds 


Costs of fundraising activities 

Charitable activities 

4 

798 

■ 

798 

1,902 

Charitable activities 


54,386 

- 

54,386 

41,883 

Governance costs 

6 

4,083 

- 

4,083 

3,938 

Total resources expended 


59,267 

- 

59,267 

47,723 

NET 1NC0MING/(0UTG0ING) RESOURCES 

RECONCILIATION OF FUNDS 


(9,246) 

- 

(9,246) 

(8,003) 

Total funds brought forward 


200,806 

1,000 

201,806 

209,809 

TOTAL FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 


191,560 

1,000 

192,560 

201,806 


The notes form part of these financial statements 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Balance Sheet 
At 31st December 2013 


CURRENT ASSETS 

Stocks 

Debtors 

Cash at bank and in hand 


2013 

Unrestricted Restricted Total 

funds funds funds 

Notes £ £ £ 


2012 

Total 

funds 

£ 


9 1,593 

10 5,965 
188,332 


1,593 989 

5,965 12,168 

1,000 189,332 193,201 


195,890 


1,000 196,890 206,358 


CREDITORS 

Amounts falling due within one year 11 (4,330) 


(4,330) (4,552) 


NET CURRENT ASSETS 

TOTAL ASSETS LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES 


191,560 


191,560 


1,000 192,560 201,806 


1,000 192,560 201,806 


NET ASSETS 


191,560 


1,000 192,560 201,806 


FUNDS 12 

Unrestricted funds 
Restricted funds 


191,560 200,806 

1,000 1,000 


TOTAL FUNDS 


192,560 201,806 


The financial statements were approved by the Board of Trustees on 
its behalf by: 



and were signed on 


..sMjMUT..... 

Maureen Stiller -Trustee 



The notes form part of these financial statements 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Notes to the Financial Statements 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES 
Accounting convention 

The financial statements have been prepared under the historical cost convention and in accordance with the 
Charities Act 2011, the requirements of the Statement of Recommended Practice: Accounting and Reporting 
by Charities 2005 and the Financial Reporting Standard for Smaller Entities (effective April 2008). 

Incoming resources 

All incoming resources are included on the Statement of Financial Activities when the charity is legally entitled 
to the income and the amount can be quantified with reasonable accuracy. 

Annual subscriptions are treated as income of the year in which they are received. 

Life membership subscriptions are transferred to the general fund by equal instalments over a ten year period. 
No further applications for life membership are being accepted. 

Donations and Legacies for the general activities of the Society are treated as income of the general fund in the 
period in which they are received 

Resources expended 

Expenditure is accounted for on an accruals basis and has been classified under headings that aggregate all 
cost related to the category. Where costs cannot be directly attributed to particular headings they have been 
allocated to activities on a basis consistent with the use of resources. Grants offered subject to conditions 
which have not been met at the year end date are noted as a commitment but not accrued as expenditure. 

Tangible fixed assets 

Depreciation is provided at the following annual rates in order to write off each asset over its estimated useful 
life. 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment - 25% on reducing balance 

Computer equipment - 25% on reducing balance 

Individual fixed assets costing £250 or more are capitalised at cost. 

Stocks 

Purchases of publications for resale are written off in equal instalments over a period of Five years. Stocks 
therefore represent the unamortised portion of the last four years purchases. 

Stocks held at branches of publications purchased direct from suppliers by those branches are not shown in 
the accounts. 

Taxation 

The charity is exempt from tax on its charitable activities. 

Fund accounting 

Unrestricted Fund is a fund of which the executive committee of the Society has unrestricted authority to 
spend the income and the capital to further the objectives of the Jane Austen Society. 

Designated Funds represent unrestricted funds earmarked for particular purposes by the executive committee 
of the Society in the exercise of its discretionary powers. 

Restricted Funds are funds which are subject to a restriction as to their use. 

Further explanation of the nature and purpose of each fund is included in the notes to the financial 
statements. 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES - continued 
Reserves 

The balance of the genera! fund (excluding designated funds) represents approximately ten months 
expenditure which the committee consider to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

£120,000 of the legacies received in the years ended 31st December 2003 and 31st December 2004 was 
transferred to a designated fund. It was originally intended that the income from this fund would be used to 
provide travel bursaries to those wishing to carry out studies in furtherance of the charitable objects of the 
society. It has now been decided by the committee that this fund should be re-designated to cover a wider 
range of educational activities. 

Branches and Groups 

Branches of the society are defined in charity law as an integral part of the Society and as such enjoy various 
privileges and responsibilities in regard to the Society. In particular a branch can call upon the Society for 
financial support and is covered by the public liability insurance of the Society. The financial results of the 
branches are incorporated into the Society's statement of financial activities and the assets and liabilities of 
branches are included in the Society's balance sheet. 

A group is an informal gathering of members of the society (or others) from a particular area and has no 
connection in law with The Jane Austen Society, and the financial activities of groups are not reflected in these 
accounts. 

Details of activities of the branches are shown in note 13 to the accounts. 

2. ACTIVITIES FOR GENERATING FUNDS 



2013 

2012 


£ 

£ 

Sales of publications 

315 

2,186 

Advertising and distribution 

405 

995 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 

1,840 

1,403 

Sale of fundraising items 

247 

668 

Income of branches 

22,607 

16,256 


25,414 

21,508 

INVESTMENT INCOME 

2013 

2012 


£ 

£ 

Bank interest receivable 

950 

(213) 

Other interest 

155 

- 


1,105 

(213) 

CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES COSTS 

Grant funding 



Direct costs of activities 

Totals 


(See note 5) 



£ £ 

£ 

Charitable activities 

48,886 5,500 

54,386 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 


5. GRANTS PAYABLE 



2013 

2012 


£ 

£ 

Charitable activities 

5,500 

90 


Two grants were made during the year to the Jane Austen Memorial Trust, £5,000 to assist with the purchase 
of the bible fragment and £500 towards the creation of the Pride and Prejudice 200th Anniversary website. 

6. GOVERNANCE COSTS 



2013 

2012 


£ 

£ 

Committee travelling expenses 

1,463 

1,658 

Independent examiner's fee 

2,620 

2,280 


4,083 

3,938 


7. TRUSTEES' REMUNERATION AND BENEFITS 

There were no trustees' remuneration or other benefits for the year ended 31st December 2013 nor for the 
year ended 31st December 2012 . 

Trustees' expenses 

During the year a total of £1,621 was reimbursed to eleven trustees In respect of travelling and other expenses 
(2012 - £1,483). 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 


8. HERITAGE ASSETS 

Over many years the society has been given or has purchased mementoes of Jane Austen comprising items of 
jewellery, furniture and early editions of Jane Austen's work etc. which are maintained on public display at 
Jane Austen's House, Chawton. Portraits of various members of the Austen family have also been donated to 
the society over the years. The latest of these a portrait of John Austen Hi and another of his daughter Jane 
were given to the society by Lt. Cmdr. Francis Austen in the year ended 31st December 2009, these are also on 
display at the Jane Austen's House Museum. 

In addition to the items at the Jane Austen's House Museum, the society also has temporary ownership of a 
portrait of Edward Austen-Knight which was purchased by Colonel Satterthwaite and donated to the society in 
1970. This portrait was restored during the year ended 31st December 2010 at a cost of £11,654 of which 
£5,531 was received in donations specifically for that purpose. This portrait is now on display at Chawton 
House Library, the donor's intention, however, was that ownership would eventually be transferred to the 
Knight family. 

It is the policy of the society not to capitalise heritage assets belonging to the society. These are in effect 
inalienable, held in perpetuity and are mostly irreplaceable. Any financially based valuation would be 
misleading to the value and significance of the material culture involved. The society has a clear duty of care 
for these assets and to make them available for the enjoyment and education of the public as far as possible, 
commensurate with their long term care and preservation. The highest possible standards of collection 
management are applied by those who hold the collection. Ail enquiries and requests for information will be 
considered on their merits subject to appropriate security and data protection guidelines. 

As the society meets the criteria for the Financial Reporting Standard for Smaller Entities it is not required to 
comply with the requirements of Financial Reporting Standard 30 "Heritage Assets". 

Items of Jane Austen memorabilia purchased through the acquisition fund are charged to the fund in the year 
of purchase. As at 31st December 2013 no such acquisitions had been made. 

9. STOCKS 



2013 

2012 


£ 

£ 

Publications 

1,593 

828 

Fundraising items 

- 

161 


— 

— 


1,593 

989 



_____ 

DEBTORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 


2013 

2012 


£ 

£ 

Other debtors 

5,076 

10,463 

Prepayments 

889 

1,705 


5,965 

12,168 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 


11. CREDITORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 





2013 

2012 

Other creditors 

Accruals and deferred income 



£ 

1,830 

2,500 

4,330 

£ 

2,272 

2,280 

4,552 

MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 


At 1.1.13 

Net 

movement in 
funds 

Transfers 

between 

funds 

At 31.12.13 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Unrestricted funds 

General fund 

55,656 

(9,246) 

760 

47,170 

Life membership fund 

9,150 

- 

(760) 

8,390 

Education fund 

126,000 

- 

- 

126,000 

The Elizabeth Jenkins Fund 

10,000 

- 

- 

10,000 


200,806 

(9,246) 

- 

191,560 

Restricted funds 

Acquisition fund 

1,000 

* 

- 

1,000 


TOTAL FUNDS 201,806 

(9,246) 

- 

192,560 

Net movement in funds, included in the above are as follows: 


Incoming 

Resources 

Movement in 


resources 

expended 

funds 

Unrestricted funds 

£ 

£ 

£ 

General fund 

50,021 

(59,267) 

(9,246) 

TOTAL FUNDS 

50,021 

(59,267) 

(9,246) 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 


13. BRANCHES 



Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

South 

West 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income 

Subscriptions 

602 

1,093 

732 

864 

532 

3,823 

income from events 

6,760 

2,752 

1,696 

2,848 

3,237 

17,293 

Sales of publications 

38 

241 

502 

118 

255 

1,154 

Donations 

- 

61 

5 

269 

- 

335 

interest 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Other income 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



7,401 

4,147 

2,936 

4,099 

4,024 

22,607 


Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

South 

West 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Expenses 

Expenses of events 

6,650 

2,910 

1,630 

3,666 

3,490 

18,346 

Cost of Publications 

598 

944 

816 

342 

80 

2,780 

Donations 

- 

150 

- 

100 

- 

250 

Administration 

expenses 

144 

335 

295 

253 

6 

1,033 


7,392 

4,339 

2,741 

4,361 

3,576 

22,409 

Branch 

Surplus/(Deficit) 

9 

(192) 

195 

(262) 

448 

198 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Detailed Statement of Financial Activities 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 


INCOMING RESOURCES 

Voluntary Income 
Annual subscriptions received 
Gift Aid tax recovered 
Sundry donations and receipts 
legacies 


Activities for generating funds 

Sales of publications 

Advertising and distribution 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 

Sale of fundraising items 

Income of branches 


Investment income 
Bank interest receivable 
Other interest 


Total incoming resources 


RESOURCES EXPENDED 

Costs of fundraising activities 

Purchases of publications (after stock adjustment) 

Purchase of Fundraising Items 


Charitable activities 
Printing and stationery 
Postage and telephone 
Storage 
Subscriptions 
Sundry expenses 
Newsletter 
Members' database 
Publicity 

Annual General Meeting 
Annual Report 
Expenses of branches 
Carried forward 


2013 

2012 

£ 

£ 


13,447 

3,469 

1,586 

5,000 

14,313 

1,200 

2,912 

23,502 

18,425 

315 

405 

1,840 

247 

22,607 

2,186 

995 

1,403 

668 

16,256 

25,414 

21,508 

950 

155 

(213) 

1,105 

(213) 

50,021 

39,720 


682 

1,717 

116 

185 

798 

1,902 


339 

257 

391 

271 

1,278 

966 

209 

209 

90 

60 

6,295 

5,244 

1,500 

1,500 

40 

38 

9,427 

8,815 

5,769 

7,627 

22,409 

15,757 

47,747 

40,744 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Detailed Statement of Financial Activities 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2013 



2013 

2012 

Charitable activities 

£ 

£ 

Brought forward 

47,747 

40,744 

Loss on sale of tangible fixed assets 

- 

58 

Bank charges 

1,139 

991 

Grants to institutions 

5,500 

90 


54,386 

41,883 

Governance costs 

Committee travelling expenses 

1,463 

1,658 

Independent examiner's fee 

2,620 

2,280 


4,083 

3,938 

Total resources expended 

59,267 

47,723 

Net expenditure 

(9,246) 

(8,003) 
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The Society's publications 


The Collected Reports are an important record of the Society’s history since its inception, 
and of original research over the years. Subjects covered in the annual address at the 
AGM range widely and include all aspects of the life and work of Jane Austen. 


Collected Reports I, 1949-1965 
Collected Reports II, 1966-1975 
Collected Reports III, 1976-1985 
Collected Reports IV, 1986-1995 

Collected Reports V, 1996-2000 (includes Index from 1949) 
Collected Reports VI, 2001-2005 (includes Index 2001-2005) 


My Aunt Jane Austen: a memoir, by Caroline Austen 

Unique childhood memories of Mrs Austen, Jane and Cassandra at Chawton (1952, 
reprinted 1991). 


Jane Austen in Bath, by Jean Freeman 

First published in 1969, the text has been completely revised by Gavin Turner, with 
new illustrations (2002). 


Reminiscences of Jane Austen’s niece Caroline Austen, ed. Deirdre Le Faye 
Caroline’s own memoirs, written in the 1870s, look back to Regency Hampshire, 
to the Steventon district where her aunt Jane Austen had grown up, and where the 
neighbours mentioned in Jane’s letters lived on into Caroline’s girlhood. Illustrated 
(1986, reprinted 2004). 

Jane Austen: Collected Poems and Verse of the Austen family, ed. David Selwyn 
All poems known to have been written by Jane Austen are printed here, and all those 
by her mother, a clever and witty versifier, as well as charades, poems and riddles by 
other members of the family circle. Fully annotated. (Published in association with 
Carcanet Press, 1996.) 

Godmersham Park, Kent - before, during, and since Jane Austen’s day, by Nigel 
Nicolson. With his discerning and knowledgeable eye the author describes this elegant 
country house, once the home of Jane Austen’s brother Edward. He comments on 
references in Jane Austen’s letters to her visits. Here she acquired an understanding of 
social life in large houses, used so effectively in her novels. Illustrated (1996). 

Jane Austen: A Celebration, ed. Maggie Lane and David Selwyn, with a foreword by 
HRH the Prince of Wales. A collection of views of Jane Austen from distinguished 
people in all walks of life; many of the pieces have been specially written for the book. 
(Published in association with Chawton House Library and Carcanet Press, 2000.) 
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Jane Austen’s Family and Tonbridge, by Margaret Wilson 

This book explores the history of Jane Austen’s Kentish ancestors and cousins as 
well as being informative about acquaintances who also had a Tonbridge connection. 
Illustrated. (Published in association with the Kent Branch, 2001.) 

Jane Austen and Lyme Regis, by Maggie Lane 

An authoritative account of the places associated with Jane Austen’s two visits to 
Dorset in 1803 and 1804 and the famous scenes in Persuasion. Includes a brief history 
of the resort, quotations from later writers, many illustrations and a map (2003). 

The Complete Poems of James Austen, edited with an introduction and notes by 
David Selwyn. This volume provides for the first time an opportunity to enjoy all the 
poetry written by Jane Austen’s eldest brother - the amusing prologues and epilogues 
to the Steventon theatricals, the affectionate verses for his children and the lyrical 
descriptions of the Hampshire landscape he loved so much (2003). 

Fugitive Pieces: the Poetry of James Edward Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen’s nephew 
and biographer, edited with an introduction and notes by David Selwyn. The poems, 
many of them written in his youth, are interspersed with charming silhouette pictures 
cut by James Edward Austen-Leigh himself (2006). 

The Letters of Mrs Lefroy: Jane Austen ’s Beloved Friend, edited by Helen Lefroy 
and Gavin Turner. Written 1800-1804, these letters constitute a remarkable historical 
resource, combining details of domestic life and country society in North Hampshire 
with commentary on events on the wider national stage at a time of great anxiety in 
Britain. Illustrated (2007). 

Jane Austen’s Steventon, by Deirdre Le Faye. A short history of the parish of Steventon. 
where Jane Austen lived for the greater part of her life, and which has now become 
famous as her birthplace. Illustrated (2007). 









